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ENTR’ACTE 

T the breakfast table the Average 
A Citizen looks at the front page of 

his newspaper. Obviously there is 
important news. There are headlines that 
run across three columns. He learns 
that the newspaper’s correspondent in 
Washington believes that President Har- 
ding hopes that the railway executives 
and the railway labor leaders are expect- 
ing a settlement of the strike. 

Next morning the Average Citizen 
turns again to his newspaper; again 
there is news. This time he learns that 
the Irish have every reason to believe 
that they will capture Ireland. 

Another morning comes, and once 
more the Average Citizen finds news. 
This time it is to the effect that several 
Senators unnamed and several Repre- 
sentatives unnamed agree that there is 
every reason to expect that Congress 
will pass or will not pass the Tariff Bill 
by October 1. 

So it goes. Is it an item about Russia 
and Germany? Then the eager reader 
of the newspaper learns that, although 
nothing has yet been accomplished as a 
result of the Conference at Genoa or at 
The Hague, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that when next Mr. Lloyd George, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, meets 
M. Poincaré, Prime Minister of France, 
there will come an understanding con- 
cerning the German and the Russian 
problems which will be more amicable 
than understandings between these two 
have proved to be in the past. 

Or is it the Near East? The news- 
paper reader again learns that some- 
thing is about to happen—either that 
the Greeks are about to take Constanti- 
nople or that the Allies are about to 
prevent the Greeks from taking it. 

Or is it the theater? Then the news- 
paper reader learns that Mr. Augustus 
Thomas is about to undertake the task 
of hopefully exerting some kind of influ- 
ence that will hereafter make the thea- 
ter a better medium of. entertainment 
and of art. 

Thus we have daily presented to us, as 
we read the press, proof that we are liv- 
ing in an era of hope. All good things 


“aré in the future, where they ought to 
.be. And most of the evil things are 


there, too, where they certainly belong. 
The good things being in the future, we 
can press eagerly forward to them. The 
evil things being in the future, we can 
always live in hope that they will never 
happen. 
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the experience of mankind in the past, 
but paints a picture of what may hap- 
pen and what he hopes never will. 


Just now, therefore, we seem to be. 


living in a blessed state of transition. 
What is past belongs to history, and the 
only news seems to be a record of ex- 
pectation. A good argument may be 


framed to show that the entr’acte is the 
best part of the play. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
ON THE STRIKES 

CLEVE DEAN is one of those upon 

eWhom greatness has been thrust. 
Unknown to Mr. Gompers, the unques- 
tioned leader of organized labor in this 
country, not even appearing in the rec- 
ords which Mr. Gompers found available 
in Washington, in such Eastern cities as 
he could reach, and even in the rail 
headquarters at Chicago, his name, how- 
ever, is now known to many who would 
not recognize one out of a hundred 
names in “Who’s Who.” Mr. Dean’s 
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Chairman of the Railroad Labor Board, on 
which President Harding depends for settling 
the railway strike. This photograph was 
taken as Mr. Hooper left the White House 
after a long conference with the President | 


fame has been bestowed upon him by a 
letter to him from the President of the 
United States. 

Signing his telegram as Chairman of 
the Railway Employees’ Publicity Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Dean warned the President 
that any attempt by him, or any Gov- 
ernor, “to operate the mines or railroads 
by military forces” or “to draft men 
into mining or railroad service would 
be an attempt to establish involuntary 
servitude.” He informed the President 
that “the American farmer and laborer 
have come to realize the hostile attitude 
of the G. O. P. toward them;” and 
he supplemented this political warning 
by a warning of a threatened revolu- 
tion. 

Taking this telegram as a text, Presi- 
dent Harding wrote a letter in the na- 
ture of an address to the country which 
was made public on July 26. Treating 
Mr. Dean’s “politically partisan refer- 
ences with that contempt which is felt by 
every good citizen in the hour of deep 
public concern,” the President proceeded 
to state effectively the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the Government must 
stand whatever action it may take in 
this emergency. 

He acknowledged the loyalty of the 
strikers as American citizens and their 
right under existing statutes “in declin- 
ing to work under the terms decided by 
the Railroad Labor Board or tendered to 
the workmen by the mine operstors of 
the country.” 

He denied that any one had “proposed 
to draft free men into either the railway 
or mining service, or suggested coercion 
under military force.” The military 
forces of free America, he said, are used 
only for preventing lawlessness and vio- 
lence. 

The same freedom, however, which 
permits men to strike also gives other 
men the right to accept employment 
under the terms proposed. 

The railway men are striking notwith- 
standing the legal provision for the con- 
sideration of their just grievances; the 
miners are striking notwithstanding the 
offer of an agency to make an impartial 
settlement. 

The Administration in standing be- 
hind the Railroad Labor Board and in 
proposing the coal mine tribunal is, so 
far from resorting to force, resorting to 
the very opposite. Since the men have 
exercised their right to refuse the Gov- 
ernment’s remedy, the President has 
asked the Governors of coal-mining 
States to invite the mine operators to 
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resume mining, and to promise the pro- 
tection which all men have a right to 
expect in their lawful pursuits. “This 
protection,” said the President, “applies 
alike to the men on strike who observe 
ence with men at work and to the men 
the law and make no lawless interfer- 
who are lawfully at work and entitled to 
protection by every agency of Govern- 
ment in that work.” 

“The Government ... is opposed to all 
conflict among classes,” added the Presi- 
dent, and “speaks only for the American 
people as a whole and the common good 
of all its citizens.” 

In closing, President Harding invited 
Mr. Dean, and presumably every one 
else, to pass judgment on the refusal of 
the miners to accept the awards of an 
able and impartial commission, and in- 
vited him to urge the striking railway 
men to return to work under the decis- 
ion of the Railway Labor Board and 
await the action of that Board in giving 
a free hearing on any question concern- 
ing which there is a reasonable doubt. 

“These,” said the President, “are the 
ways of peace.” 

This letter of President Harding’s de- 
serves a high place in the history of the 
progress which America has made and 
will continue to make in applying the 
principles of democracy to modern indus- 
try. 


THE IRISH CIVIL WAR 

o far as conditions in Ireland can be 
S pictured from the despatches, the 
fighting in that distressed country has 
been changing in form. At first it 
seemed more like organized riots in city 
streets and sieges of city buildings. It 
now appears to have assumed the form 
of battles, characterized by the advance 
of one side and the retreat of the other, 
in the more open country. As July drew 
to its close the so-called Republican 
forces under the discreet De Valera, 
whose theory seems to be that “he who 
fights and runs away will live to fight 
another day,” were retreating from 
Limerick and Waterford, and the Free 
State forces were in control of Limerick. 
One of the old buildings, King John’s 
Castle, is said to have been destroyed 
when the Republicans set fire to it. 

In one case a battle is said to have 
lasted three days. This was in County 
Tipperary. 

Everywhere the Free State forces 
seem to have been gaining ground. 

Among the casualties in the fighting 
is the reported mortal wounding of 
Harry Boland, who was one of the fol- 
lowers of De Valera, and who carried on 
for a time De Valera’s propaganda in 
the. United States on behalf of the so- 
called “Irish Republic.” He became a 
public nuisance here by his fanatical 
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appeal to the hatred of Irish-Americans 
for the British. Now if he dies, he dies 
wounded, not by an English soldier, but 
by some Irishman whose patriotism is 
as unquestioned as his own, and is, be- 
sides, mingled with common sense. 

It is perhaps fortunate for Ireland 
that this civil war has occurred. When 
Ireland settles down to order and prog- 
ress, if she ever does, it may be just as 
well that the people of southern Ireland 
should remember, not merely the con- 
tests which they have had with the Eng- 
lish and with the people of Ulster, but 
also the contests that they have had 
among themselves. The memory of the 
fighting that is going on now may en- 
able them to think of London and Belfast 
with less prejudice and animosity and to 
make them realize that for their unheppy 
condition the English are not the only 
ones to blame. This civil war, too, may 
enable them to understand the price of 
liberty. Every generation has to learn 
the lesson over again, and apparently re- 
peatedly, and then does not learn it very 
well, that liberty is not obtained merely 
by lifting the hand of the oppressor. 


EXPLAINING THE HAGUE 

HE Conference at The Hague concern- 
T ing Russian affairs having proved 
as futile as it promised to be, the British 
Government has been explaining the 
failure. 

At Genoa, as well as at The Hague, 
Lloyd George advocated a policy which 
seemed to condone bad faith with the 
hope of getting trade. -In his words 
there seemed to be a lack of keen reali- 
zation of the fact that not even business 
can be carried on with people whose 
word is worthless. So Great Britainjs 
attitude could be summed up in a 
phrase—Let’s forgive, forget, and do 
business. The French, having other 
ideas on the subject, were treated as 
obstructionists. Now it turns out that 
the French were right. Sir Philip Lloyd- 
Greame, head of the British delegation 
at The Hague, has in a speech in the 
House of Commons interpreted the re- 
sult of these conferences as progress in 
the education of Russia. He said that 
the Hague Conferenee had “brought 
Russia face to face with actualities as 
never before.” Mr. Lloyd George in- 
dorsed Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame’s words 
and said that the greatest advantage 
from Genoa and The Hague had heen the 
education of Russia in actualities. 
Some of the delegates to The Hague and 
to Genoa may find it amusing to note 
Lloyd George as a teacher on a subject 
of which he so lately was a pupil. 

Every development in this politico-eco- 
nomic game in Europe helps to show how 
wise our Government was in not becom- 
ing a party to the Conference at Genoa. 








THE STATUS OF THE 
SHIP SUBSIDY BILL 

RE the majority of the people of the 

United States in favor of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine? That is the ques- 
tion to which the members of the House 
of Representatives are supposed to have 
discovered the answer before they re- 
turn to Washington on August 15. 
When they left on their recess in the 
early part of July, it was with the under- 
standing that they would sound out the 
sentiments of their constituents on this 
subject, while at the same time they 
were urged by President Harding to 
direct attention to the importance of 
passing promptly the Ship Subsidy Bill, 
so that this country might be in position 
to compete commercially with the rest 
of the world. . 

While proponents of the Ship Sub- 
sidy Bill are desirous of seeing the 
measure which has been introduced in 
both houses taken up and acted on at 
the present session, there is much doubt 
in many quarters as te whether it will 
be possible, with the other legislation 
Congress is expected to dispose of before 
it adjourns, to secure the passage of 
what is rightly known as. the Merchant 
Marine Bill. 

In addition to the numerous political 
elements which are involved in this 
question, a new factor has been injected 
which has added seriously to the com- 
plications and which cannot avoid being 
given consideration. This is the prob- 
lem as to whether the sale of liquor is 
to be permitted beyond the three-mile 
limit on vessels flying the American flag 
and enjoying the benefits which they 
will derive from Government aid. While 
it is declared that the prohibition mat- 
ter is only a side issue as compared with 
the broad general aspects of the mer- 
chant marine question, it is admitted 
even by those who are most strongly in 
favor of prompt action that there will 
inevitably be much debate on this point 
when the proposed bill comes up for con- 
sideration. Many members who have 
declared themselves in favor of legisla- 
tion which will permit the upbuilding of 
an American merchant marine worthy 
of the commercial prowess of the United 
States, and at the same time lift the in- 
cubus of a $50,000,000 annual expense of 
Government Shipping Board operation 
from the shoulders of the country, will 
find themselves embarrassed—in fact, 
unable consistently to vote for a meas- 
ure which will sanction the sale of intoxi- ° 
cants on property over which the Govern- 
ment maintains even partial control. 

While the prohibition feature of the 
Ship Subsidy Bill, therefore, is only one 
‘small portion of a big measure, it looms 
large as one of vital importance because 
of its great political significance. There 
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is a growing sentiment, therefore, that 
it will be extremely difficult to push the 
bill through to a vote, even if it should 
be taken up for debate by the House, 
before the fall elections. Members 
who voted for prohibition recognize that 
there is only one thing they can do— 
namely, vote for prohibition at sea as 
they voted for it ashore. 

If the Merchant Marine or Subsidy 
Bill goes over to the short session which 
opens in December, it looks as if it 
would be necessary for President Har- 
ding to call a special session after March 
4 next if he wishes to push through the 
merchant marine legislation to which he 
is so strongly committed. 


PUBLIC OFFICE AND 
PRIVATE SACRIFICE 

HEN a governor is indicted or a 
W scandal develops in a political or- 
ganization, it is always regarded as 
front-page news. It attracts a hundred 
times the attention of such an act as 
that of Governor Miller, of New York 
State. He was recently attacked by the 
Secretary of the New York State Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Robert Moses, because, he 
alleged, the executive department at 
Albany did not live up to the require- 
ments of law in the matter of expenses. 
Governor Miller, who has made a very 
successful effort to cut down the ex- 


penses of the State Government, in reply 
to these criticisms, disclosed a situation 
which has proved a boomerang to the 
critics of the Government: 


It is true that my former secretary 
did incur bills for certain purposes 
in excess of the appropriations for 
those purposes. Some of them he had 
paid himself, and when it was 
brought to my attention I refunded to 
him what he had paid and paid the 
balance myself. It is true that at 
that time the appropriations for these 
particular purposes were exhausted, 
and there was no appropriation for 
similar expenses for the balance of 
the fiscal year. The Legislature was 
then in session. I could have asked 
for a deficiency appropriation. ... 
Now I didn’t ask for a deficiency ap- 
propriation. I did pay the balance of 
the bills for the balance of the fiscal 
year myself rather than todoso. I did 
that because I had set my face against 
deficiency appropriations, and I had 
to observe the rule that I had estab- 
lished if I expected others to do so. 


The Governor, rather than stretch the 
rule which he has laid down for other 
departments of the State Government, 
paid into the treasury ef the State 
$8,000. The Governor’s salary is $10,000. 
For Governor Miller, who has devoted a 
large part of his life to public service, 
such a financial sacrifice is indeed large. 

We do not believe that many people 
realize how frequently public officials do 
sacrifice their own interests for the good 
of the Government. We suspect that the 
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list of Washington officials who make 
heavy financial sacrifices to further the 
Government’s interests is longer than 
any one would suppose. 

The Outlook is no Pollyanna, but it 
wishes that the day would come when 
newspapers would see the news value of 
work well done. If virtue were only as 
interesting to the average reporter as 
vice, we might not worry so much about 
the growth of crime waves and the 
prevalence of official corruption. 


A LIGHT-BEARING MEMORIAL 


R. WILLIAM PULLIAM has already 
M contributed much to building up 
friendly relations between the countries 
of Pan-America. His service as Re- 
ceiver of Dominican Customs under both 
Presidents Roosevelt and Harding af- 
fords an example of effective interna- 
tional trusteeship of the most valuable 
character. International faith can only 
be built up by such faithful acts. With- 
out them words of friendship are vapor. 

Now Mr. Pulliam has put forward a 
plan for Pan-American co-operation in a 
project of more than sentimental inter- 
est to all the inhabitants of both South 
and North America. He has proposed 
that a lighthouse built from funds col- 
lected from our two continents shall be 
erected as a memorial to Columbus at 
Santo Domingo. 

There has never been a Pan-American 
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Who has been forced to reveal the use of his 
private funds for public purposes 
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‘memorial to Columbus in which the 


various peoples of the Pan-American 
Union have participated. 

Santo Domingo is the oldest perma- 
nent Christian settlement in the New 
World; it is the only place in America 
where Columbus maintained a residénce. 
It was the scene of his brief power and 
control, and also the place of his deepest 
humiliation—where he was stripped of 
that power, put in chains, and sent back 
to Spain. It is the place where he him- 
self requested that his remains lie. The 
Spaniards appropriately and very affec- 
tionately referred to Santo Domingo as 
the “cradle of America;” hence it would 
seem to be the logical place for such a 
memorial, particularly if it takes a prac- 
tical form. 

Italy, the birthplace of Columbus, has 
practically recognized the authenticity 
of the remains unearthed in the Santo 
Domingo Cathedral on September 10, 
1877, for in the Town Hall at Genoa, in 
a crystal urn, is exhibited a portion of 
the remains obtained in Santo Domingo 
at the time mentioned. 

This project for a memorial lighthouse 
to the great Genoese navigator seems to 
combine sentiment and utility in a de- 
gree seldom found. It deserves a most 
general support. 


CUTTING DOWN 
ARMY OFFICERS 
HE task of reducing the commis- 
sioned personnel of the United 
States Army is now under way. A large 


_ cut, approximately one-sixth of the pres- 


ent list of officers affected, must be made 
before the end of the present calendar 
year, in accordance with an act of Con- 
gress—the Regular Army Appropriation 
Bill—approved June 30 last. 

A board of army officers, headed by 
Major-General Joseph T. Dickman, re- 
tired, who rendered distinguished ser- 
vice in France during the war in 
command of the Third Division, has 
been appointed to perform the weeding- 
out process. The Board held its initial 
meeting on July 24, and is expected to 
complete its task by December 15, two 
weeks before the time within which 
the work of elimination must be com- 
pleted. 

As of June 30, the excess in the num- 
ber of officers in various grades from 
first lieutenant to colonel totaled 2,149, 
while in the medical department and 
chaplains there were 367. While it is 
not possible now to state the exact num- 
ber of officers who will actually be 
eliminated as a result of final selection 
by the Board, because of the fact that 
during the interim a number of officers 
will retire or be discharged voluntarily, 
nevertheless the Elimination Board will 
be compelled to recommend the dropping 
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THE PLUCKING BOARD 


This is the name given to the board of general officers appointed to carry out the law for 

reducing the number of officers in the Regular Army. Members of the Board around the ° 

table are, from left to right: Brigadier-General A. W. Brewster; Major-General M. W. 

Ireland, surgeon-general; Major-General Joseph T. Dickman, retired, chairman; Major- 

General Henry P. McCain, former adjutant; Brigadier-General Ernest Hinds; and Major 
R. A. Jones, secretary 


of considerably more than one thousand 
officers. Their task is lightened to some 
extent by the fact that the law allows 
eight hundred promotion-list officers in 
grades from colonel to first lieutenant, 
inclusive, to be held for absorption or 
recommissioned in the next lower grade. 
No such allowance, however, is made for 
the medical department and chaplains, 
and all of the excess there must be re- 
moved by separation from the active 
list, including that due to normal losses. 

In connection with this drastic cut 
which has been ordered by Congress 
there is much discussion in army circles 
as to the effect it will have on the 
morale of the force and on its general 
efficiency and preparedness in case it is 
called on again to render active war ser- 
vice. Promotions, it is pointed out, will 
be much slower, officers being retained 
in the lower grades many more years 
than at present, so that if suddenly 
called on to assume greater duties they 
will be lacking in the required experi- 
ence. This situation in the Army, it is 
claimed, cost many extra millions of 
money and months of time in prepared- 
ness of the American Army for the 
World War. 

The selections for retirement and dis- 
charge will be based on the official rec- 
ords of officers, supplemented by such ad- 
ditional recommendations and reports as 
may be received. In the process of mak- 
ing the large reduction required, “officers 
must necessarily be retired or discharged 
whose active service would otherwise be 
continued,” says a War Department cir- 
cular giving the regulations; and so, 
under the circumstances, these separa- 
tions from the service will be “regarded 
as honorable in every way and will not 
be regarded as stigmatizing an officer or 
his record.” 

As there are more than 12,000 officers 
in the Army and the time within which 


the Elimination Board must perform its 
labors is limited, it is assumed that it 
wilt have to depend to a considerable 
extent upon the recommendations from 
chiefs of the several army branches. 
The War Department recommends that 
officers who leave the active list of the 
Regular Army continue available for 
military service in emergency, and urges 
such officers to affiliate with the Na- 
tional Guard or to apply for appointment 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


A SUCCESSFUL 
MASSACRE 


ERRIN, until lately obscure, has 
H achieved infamy. That southern 

Illinois mining town has become 
known as the place where murder pays. 
Turks or Kurds who torture to death 
defenseless Armenians in order to rule 
the surviving population with a rod of 
terror can now enjoy the flattery of suc- 
cessful imitation in America. Perhaps 
Illinois will have added a word to the 
language. Nobody hereafter need mis- 
take the meaning of the verb “to her- 
rin.” 

It was on June 22 that a mob of 
strikers at Herrin murdered in cold 
blood a score or so of non-union miners. 
For fiendish cruelty that mob has had, 
according to unrefuted reports, few 
equals. The strikers in that mob were 
determined that nobody in that region 
should exercise the liberty of working 
while they exercised the liberty of re- 
fusing to work. ‘So they proceeded to 
prove that any one who tried to work 
would be in peril of suffering, not merely 
death, but also agony. A strike is a 
form of war; but this was worse than 
war. The men whom the strikers killed 
with torture had surrendered. They 
were not the vanquished in an open 
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though unjustifiable fight; they were the 
victims of a worse than brutish crime. 

And that crime, after more than six 
weeks, appears now to have been a com- 
plete success. 

The issue raised at Herrin has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the merits of 
the strike. No matter what any Ameri- 
can may think of the strikers’ cause, he 
cannot, if he is an intelligent and de- 
cent citizen, be (to use William Allen 
White’s phrase) “fifty per cent” for 
these strikers of Herrin; he must be a 
hundred per cent against them. There 
are means so evil that they can render 
any cause on behalf of which they are 
used wholly negligible, for they consti- 
tute in themselves an utterly evil cause. 

Such a cause is that of deliberate, ter- 
rorizing, murderous torture of the de- 
fenseless. And it is that evil cause that 
has apparently triumphed at Herrin. 

If free government is to endure, it 
must provide means, not merely. of 
punishing those who commit such a 
massacre, but of preventing, by consti- 
tuted authority, such a massacre from 
taking place. 

Do the people of Illinois propose to do 
anything about it? If not, do the people 
of the United States? 

This case is a test of the American 
system of government. 

Ordinarily a crime of violence, accord- 
ing to the American theory, is the con- 
cern of the community in which it oc- 
curs. But when the whole community 
is so tainted with the crime that the 
individuals in the community by shield- 
ing the -criminals—whether through 
sympathy or through fear—become ac- 
complices shall justice go by default? 
If so, government itself to that degree 
abdicates and in its place arises anarchy. 

The failure of the county authorities 
at Herrin, the failure of the State au- 
thorities in Illinois, to establish the 
reign of law is not merely the failure 
of a county or a State; it is the failure 
of the Nation. Where men can rule by 
massacre there is the end, not only of 
liberty, but of all that is worthy to be 
called government. 


AN URBAN VIEW OF 
RURAL IDEALS 


that no editorial writer was worth 
his salt who did not find something 
every morning in the newspapers that 
made him angry. If the editorial 
writers for any agricultural paper hap- 
pened to let their eyes fall upon a recent 
editorial in the New York “Mail,” we 
suspect that each and every one of them 
promptly qualified for their daily ration 
of sodium chloride. 
As an example of urban misunder- 


T was a maxim of Joseph Pulitzer 
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standing of rural problems we reprint 
this editorial here in full: 


IS A FARM A FACTORY OR A HOME? 


At Mr. Morgenthau’s picnic former 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston de- 
nounced a “silly notion that we have 
not enough farmers.” He said that 
“the Nation needs just as many farm- 
ers as can produce crops which they 
can sell to the Nation at a profit.” 

According to this theory a farmer 
is a manufacturer and a farm is a 
factory. Its object is to produce food 
and sell it at a profit. It would fol- 
low that the fewer farmers there are 
and the fewer crops they raise the 
higher the price and the more profit- 
able the farm-factory to its owner. 

This theory has been recently 
taught to the farmers. If it is ac- 
cepted by the farmers, it is well now 
to consider what the results would be 
to the farmers themselves and to 
everybody else. 

It would follow that when prices 
are low farmers would not produce. 
The next step would be for the farm- 
ers to organize and strike. Suppose 
that any year the farmers would de- 
cide that they would not produce 
more food than enough for themselves 
and their families to eat. What 
would become of the rest of us? 

The traditionary American idea is 
that a farm is not a factory, but a 
home. The distinction between a 
farm and a factory should be clear. 
A factory is a place where a man 
goes to work. A farm is where he 
and his family go to live. A factory 
is where he spends a fixed number of 
hours every-day. A farm is where he 
eats and sleeps as well as works. 

From a factory a man gets the 
means to buy food and shelter and 
fuel. A farm should supply the 
farmer with all his shelter, the 
greater part of his food, and his fuel 
from the wood lot. It is possible for 
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a farm to supply practically all a 
man’s material wants—shelter, an 
abundant diet, fuel, ice, and it is not 
so long since the farm supplied wool, 
spinning wheels and cloth, and hides 
for shoes. 

Considered solely as a factory, a 
farmer is at a great disadvantage. 
He must pay the retail prices for 
everything that he buys, and he gets 
only the. wholesale price for what he 
has to. sell. If he is a milk farmer 
and .does not raise his cow feed, he 
pays the retail-price for feed and re- 
ceives about.a third of the retail price 
for the milk. If he is a fruit farmer, he 
pays the retail price for his fertilizers, 
his packages, his spraying machinery, 
and gets only a fraction of the price 
the-consumer pays for_his fruit. 

If a farm is a factory, the next step 
will be to consolidate hundreds of 
farms. and have them run.-like fac- 
tories, with the farmers as the hired 
workmen. 


We remember reading with silent ap- 
plause ex-Senator Houston’s statement 
when it was originally reported in the 
daily press. We see no reason to with- 
draw that applause because of the argu- 
ments of the New York “Mail.” An 
overcrowded profession is not an effi- 
cient profession. A large class of hand- 
to-mouth farmers is no more to be 
regarded as desirable than a large class 
of hand-to-mouth lawyers, doctors, or 
editors. 

It seems to us, entirely unobjection- 
able to regard a farm as a food factory. 
We can see no danger in this to any of 
the rural ideals which should properly 
be associated with the farm as a home. 
We see nothing desirable in the state of 
affairs in which a man purchasing a 
farm buys himself only a permanent job. 


~ ucts. 
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In addition to a wage income the farmer 
certainly deserves an income on his in- 
vestment. If the editor of the “Mail” 
would apply the same argument to his 
own business, he would possibly see its 
weakness at once. There is no reason 
why the farmer should forego a profit on 
his investment for the benefit of the 
newspaper man than that the newspaper 
man should forego the profit on his in- 
vestment for the benefit of the farmer. 
The editor of the “Mail” wonders “what 
would become of us” if our farms should 
be turned into factories. Possibly if the 
consequences imagined by the editor of 
the “Mail” actually occurred the city 
man might begin to take a real interest 
in the problem of marketing farm prod- 
The suburbanite might be willing 
to take a few days off to study the prob- 
lem of getting in direct touch with the 
farmer, thereby avoiding the shipments 
of farm products from rural communi- 
ties to big cities, and then back again 
to the same rural communities. 

We shall not attempt to answer fully 
the apparent theory of the “Mail” that 
the farmer should be given food, drink, 
clothing, and shelter, and then that the 
income of his labor should apparently 
accrue to the benefit of the city dweller. 
Nor shall we attempt to unravel the 
system of economics in which it is ap- 
parently claimed that the food which the 
farmer raises for his cattle costs him 
little or nothing. We stall merely 
speculate as to the length of time the 
theories of the “Mail” would endure if 
their creator could be put in the midst 
of a July hay field or set to milk a score 
of cows. 


EMERGENCY CONTROL OF COAL 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


tion; nor can miners and opera- 

tors, it seems, be coaxed or 
shamed into performing their duty to 
the public, even by the President of the 
United States. Under existing laws, the 
Government is powerless to force unwill- 
ing workmen to work or unwilling em- 
ployers to negotiate. For all its sover- 
eign authority, it cannot compel a free 
man to place a pound of coal upon a 
railway car. As the laws of the country 
stand to-day, the miner is within his 
legal rights in refusing to work and the 
operator is within his legal rights in 
refusing to negotiate. 

The rest of us may be forced into idle- 
ness, or close down our mills and fac- 
tories, or see our personal hopes and 
savings curl up to the sky in smoke, or 
face the suffering of a coalless winter. 


Ci cannot be mined by proclama- 


i it. 


It is all perfectly regular and legal. 
we freeze or starve, we may have the 


dying satisfaction of knowing that, like / 


hanging, our death is brought about in 
a manner so entirely justified by present 
laws that no possible objection can lie 
The miner is within his 
rights, the operator is within his, and 
we are within ours; and the Government 
can search through all the law libraries 
in the land without finding anything 
whatever to the contrary. 

The Government cannot compel coal 
production, but there are some things it 
can do with respect to such coal as is 
now being produced, and those things 
are second in importance only to the 
actual mining of coal. 

It can stay the hand of the profiteer 


{from the insufficient production now be- 


‘ing brought up from the mines. 
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If / It can check the cunning of the coal 


hoarder. 

It can place at the disposal of produc- 
ing mines the full measure of facility 
for accomplishing their maximum effort. 


‘ It can take the coal, when mined, and 


distribute it equitably in the public ser- 
vice, so that all may share, in proportion 
to their needs, in the available supply.: 
Those things the Government can do. 
Fortunately, there is a single agency, 
which the Government may control, 
capable of béing used to work the Gov- 
ernment’s will. That is the agency of 
transportation, or, in other words, the 
railways, for the coai mines are utterly 
dependent upon cars to haul away coal 
as it is mined. ‘The Government, by 


taking over all coal at the mouth of the 
mine, 
wishes; 


may send that coal where it 
and by supplying producing 
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mines with a full supply of empty cars 
may increase output to the highest pos- 
sible amount. 

It would seem that, with adequate 
transportation facilities, the non-union 
soft-coal mines might be placed on a 
double-shift basis of operation; but this 
plan either has not been considered or 
presents such physical. difficulties as to 
make its adoption impracticable. Could 
it be done, however, and the present out- 
put doubled, the strike would end within 
fewer weeks than there are fingers on 
one hand, for the non-union mines have 
been producing until quite recently 
more than half of the Nation’s require- 
ments. If, by a makeshift, they could 
produce the entire requirements for a 
limited period, recalcitrant soft-coal 
operators and miners alike in other 
fields would quickly sue for peace. 

That, however; is a digression. To 
revert to what the Government can do is 
another way of saying what the Govern- 
ment is doing. 

Service Orders No. 22 and 23, issued 

by the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion July 25, are designed to accomplish 
all the Government can accomplish, 
through control of transportation, in 
softening the deadly blow of the strike 
and in sending available supplies of coal 
where they are most urgently needed 
and will perform the greatest service to 
the greatest number. 
_ The first of those orders suspends for 
an indefinite period the right of the 
shipper to route his shipments, of what- 
ever commodity, over favored roads or 
carriers, and directs that every pound 
of freight, from small package to com- 
plete car-load, be sent to its destination 
by the shortest and most expeditious 
route. 

The second order establishes preferred 
lists of firms and individuals to whose 
consignments the railways are required 
to attend before handling shipments to 
any other firms or individuals. In the 
order named below these firms and indi- 
viduals are the consignees of: 

Food for human consumption. 

Feed for live stock. 

Live stock. 

Perishable products. 

Coal, coke, and fuel oil. 

Precedent for the establishment of 
such an order was created by the Rail- 
roads War Board in the closing months 
of 1917, just before the Government took 
over the carriers. Priority shipments 
did not work out well in those days of 
blizzards and congestion; but the princi- 
ple was sound, and when Congress came 
to enact the Transportation Law it 
placed the power to declare priorities in 
the hands of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. It was a wise foresight 
that impelled inclusion of that provision, 
though it is doubtful if the framers of 
the law anticipated the industrial crisis 
of 1922 or anything approxiniating it. 

These great powers, including power 
to suspend ordinary rulings and prac- 
tices, were granted to the Commission 
for use only in emergency. In exercis- 
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ing them, the Commission states in its 
formal order, “am emergency which re- 
quires immediate action exists upon the 
lines of each and all the common car- 
riers by railroad ... east of the Missis- 
sippi River.” After prescribing the five 
priorities named above, the Commission 
orders all roads within that territory to 
give their next best effort to the return 
of empty cars for reloading the com- 
modities named. 

Every coal-carrying railway is ordered 
“to furnish coal mines with open-top 
ears suitable for the transportation of 
coal in preference to any other use... 
of such cars.” Connecting railways 
upon whose lines there are no coal 
mines are required to furnish the coal 
carriers with empty coal cars to “the 
maximum ability to make such deliver- 
ies.” The coal carriers are further and 
specifically authorized and directed to 
throw the entire amount of their open- 
top equipment into the coal trade, to the 
exclusion of all other classes of freight, 
if necessary. 

Coming to consignees, the Commission 
directs the railways to refuse to accept 
coal for any firm or individual who dur- 
ing the emergency fails to unload such 
shipments within ‘twenty-four hours 
after receiving them. That is to insure 
a quick r@turn of empty cars to the 
mines. And then the Commission names 
five classes_of coal consumers who shall 
be preferreti above all others. 

The first class on the list is left open, 
subjectto direct order of the Compr is- 
sioh. Apparently this highest of prior- 
ity Orders is to be held in reserve to 
meet individual cases of railways and 
public utility plants in such desperate 
straits that only immediate help can 
avert a shut-down. 

The second class is divided into three 
sections: 

First is fuel for railways. At the 
present time the railways are consuming 
from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons of coal a 
week. If they get their full require- 
ments, at the present rate of activity 
(which, of course will lessen with cur- 
tailment of industry), the railways alone 
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would take from five-eighths to three 
fourths of all the non-union coal 
mined. ; 

Next (after a relatively small amount 
of coal for bunkering vessels) is placed 
the public utility group, consisting of 
power companies, electric railway and 
light companies, gas companies, water 
and sewer works, ice plants, and hospi- 
tals. This group alone, at normal rates 
of consumption, would take virtually all 
the non-union coal mined after the rail- 
ways had been supplied. 

Third come the Federal, State, and 
municipal governments and their insti- 
tutions—the Army, Navy, public build- 
ings, schools, hospitals, ete. There 
won’t be enough coal to supply the needs 
of this group in full. 

In Class No. 3 the Commission placed 
the Northwest alone. That section is 
short now about 10,000,000 tons. In 
other words, it is that much short of its 
last year’s loadings up to this time. 
There will not be much coal for this 
classification if all the other. classifica- 
tions exercise their rights to the full. 
However, some of the railways and some 
of the public utilities already have fair- 
sized. individual stocks, so there prob- 
ably will be some coal left for the North- 
west. Not much, however. 

The fourth class contains the average 
man who puts his soft coal in his cellar 
in normal times and uses it for the fur- 






nace. It is not hard to calculate where 
he stands. He gets no coal—or virtually 
none. The order undoubtedly will be 


changed to help the householder if the 
strike continues. At the present time, 
however, the householder is busy han- 
dling ice and doesn’t need coal for imme- 
diate use. Besides, about ninety per 
cent of the householders, it is estimated, 
have a little coal in the cellar and could 
get along for.a week or two after cold 
weather comes. 

And, as it is obviously unwise in this 
emergency to have consumers stocking 
coal now three or four months in ad- 
vance of its use, the Government is not 
trying at present to put coal into private 
cellars. There is time enough for that, 
and that will certainly be taken care of 
in time. 

Class Five, last of the lot, takes care 
of all other consumers. That is where 
the factory or mill owner comes in. He 
will go out as he comes in, too, during 
the remainder of the strik@—without 
coal. Not that the Government does not 
want him to have coal, but that there 
is not enough for everybody, and the 
Government figures that the railways, 
the public utilities, and so on, have the 
more urgent need and should be sup- 
plied first. 

Jn addition to the Commission orders, 
a Presidential Committee is functioning. 
That Committee, through control of. 
cars, can absolutely throttle profiteering 
and prevent hoarding. 

Thus comes a coal rationing pro- 
gramme in midsummer. It is with us 
now, and will be for a time. The snow 
will lie deep upon the ground before 
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those orders are lifted. Winter will 
come and pass and spring will come 
again, and probably find us still upon a 
ration of coal. The months will surely 
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lengthen to a year before we know the 
end of the coal calamity of 1922; and 
unless mining is speedily renewed New 
Year’s Day of 1924 will find us still 


9 August 


reaping our sorry harvest from the seeds 


of indifference we have been sowing in 


the spring and early summer of the 


present year. 


FROM A MINER’S POINT OF VIEW 


LARGE number of kind and 
A worthy people who are obliged to 

form their opinions about the 
rights and wrongs of this strike from 
the newspapers are inclined to think 
that the miners’ attitude towards the 
operators is the attitude of spoiled chil- 
dren towards their parents. They re- 
gard our refusal to go back to work as 
ungrateful. In this article I want, if I 
can, to make people understand why we 
miners cannot help feeling strongly, 
even bitterly, against the operators; and 
why, even although we individually may 
by no means uphold all the union does 
nor whole-heartedly indorse its methods, 
yet in such crises as this we are almost 
universally loyal. 

I was thirteen years old when I first 
started to work in the coal mines. The 
mere fact that I was allowed to work 
without being asked any questions about 
my age shows that the field was non- 
union. I started in as a trapper. My 
job consisted in*sitting on a stool behind 
the trap-door between the track and the 
coal. Here I sat until I heard the cars 
coming, when I got up and opened the 
door to let the driver through and shut 
it behind him. Then I sat down again 
until I heard him whistle as he returned 
with the empties, when I repeated the 
performance. The length of my day was 
eight hours, and I received $2.25. The 
work, though very monotonous, was not 
too difficult for a boy, nor were the 
hours too long, though they seemed to 
drag out endlessly as I sat in the dim 
flare of an oil light. The chief trouble 
was the danger. One day in March, 
after I had been working there for 
some months, three three-ton cars ran 
through the trap-door, knocked me 
across the track and broke my leg. It 
was seven months before I was able to 
work again. 

When I recovered, I did not go back 
to trapping. I was given a job driving 
a mule for $4.25 a day. This work was 
easier and more interesting than trap- 
ping, nor was it so dangerous. I worked 
at this for six months, and then I 
started in as a full-fledged loader with 
my elder brother. Thus began my min- 
ing career. This was in West Virginia, 
near Logan, which has recently been so 
prominent for trouble over organization. 
Since then I have mined in union and 
non-union fields in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky, and in union fields 
in Ohio and in the anthracite regions in 
Pennsylvania. 

In all my thirteen years’ experience 
in the various districts I have worked 
in only two fields where I felt that the 
operators were giving their men a 
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square deal—where they seemed to re- 
gard us as human beings, and not as 
rather cheap machinery. Both of these 
are union fields. The first is near 
Russell Creek, in Virginia, and the sec- 


would have brought about the existing 
improvement in wages, working condi- 
tions, and hours. ’ 

But the question of wages is far too 
involved to be discussed in an article as 
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PENNSYLVANIA TROOPS MOVING INTO THE ANTHRACITE MINE AREA 


“TI asked,” says President Harding in his letter on the strikes, “the Governors of the coal- 
mining States to invite mine operators and mine workers to resume their activities, and to 
promise that to which every man is entitled, namely, protection in his lawful pursuits” 


ond is in the hard-coal district near 
Wilkes-Barre. In these two fields there 
is excellent co-operation between the 
operators and the union, which goes to 
prove that organization does not mean 
increased friction between men and com- 
pany unless the company is deliberately 
exploiting the men. 

The first cause of bitterness is of 
course the question of wages. I am 
aw. ’e that few people will believe me 
when I assert that we would be willing 
to work for smaller wages if we did not 
feel that the operators’ one aim is to 
pay as little as possible while getting 
as much work out of us as possible, but 
such is the case. Against this attitude 
on the part of the operators the union is 
our only defense. I hold no brief for 
the union. It is far from perfect and it 
has numerous traitors and fools among 
its ranks, but, faulty as it is, it has been 
a power for good. I am perfectly willing 
to admit that there are good operators 
as well as bad, but not even the most 
sanguine of their upholders will main- 
tain that they, of ‘their own free will, 





short as this, so I will pass on to the 
next source of bitterness on our side— 
the company store. This exists in union 
and non-union fields alike. In theory 
the company store is an excellent thing, 
and occasionally, where practice does 
not depart too widely from theory, it 
may not be bad in the working out, but 
as a general thing the company store 
is an unmitigated curse. I have never 
been in a company store which did not 
charge very high prices for a very poor 
quality of goods. When you pay $3.50 
for a twenty-four-pound sack of flour 
which you afterwards discover was 
billed to the store at $1.50, you natu- 
rally feel that the company is trimming 
you at both ends. In some fields you 
are almost compelled to trade at the 
company store, and in others it is 
merely urged upon you by various 
means. The-general idea is to get you 
into the company debt and then see that 
you stay there. Receipts are not given 
in company stores, and unless you are 
very careful you will be charged twice 
for the same thing; sometimes even for 
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a bill you have already paid. Inasmuch 
as many of us are extremely ignorant, 
it is exceedingly difficult for us to avoid 
getting cheated. The result is a sort of 
slavery. 

The company always likes to hire men 
with families, since it is easier both to 
get them in debt and to keep them when 
they are there. A man with a family 
cannot skip out as can a man whose 
home is wherever he happens to hang 
his hat. I cannot describe the heart- 
breaking discouragement of the lives of 
those who are once fairly in the clutches 
of the company-store system. What 
wonder that they lose interest in their 
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it means, for I have been there. Is it 
any wonder that we are bitter against 
the representatives of a system that per- 
mits such a thing? 

But far, far worse than the company 
stores in the non-union fields is the 
mine guard system. A good deal has 
been written about this system, but more 
has been suppressed, and the public does 
not know how bad it is. The most fla- 
grant example of this abuse that has 
come within my own personal experi- 
ence is in West Virginia. To begin 
with, county officials are greatly in- 
fluenced by the coal companies. To 
those of us who really know the facts 
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NEW YORK STATE TROOPERS GUARDING A RAILWAY YARD 


“No one,” says President Harding in his letter on the strikes, “has suggested coercion 
under military force. The military forces of free America are never used for such a pur- 
pose. Their service is only that of preventing lawlessness and violence” 


work! Every penny that their hard 
work brings them must go to paying off 
the debt which, in spite of their effort, 
seems merely to increase. I know what 
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magazine an article setting forth 

that the union miners are striking 
simply to secure a living wage. May I 
present an incident that occurred here 
under my personal supervision, so to 
speak ? 

Recently we saw a handsome Victrola 
being hauled up the hill beyond our 
house. My wife asked the young col- 
ored woman who was cleaning for us 
about this, and received the answer that 
it was hers. A Negro neighbor, a miner, 
had bought a Victrola and one hundred 
records for $175 a few weeks before, 
soon tired of it, concluded to buy a 
piano, and sold the Victrola to another 


| NOTE in a recent issue of your 





in the case and are acquainted with 
some of the officials and their record it 
is enough to make one turn Bolshevik 
to read of them as the defenders of law 


OF VIEW IN THE 
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miner (the husband of the young col- 
ored woman just mentioned) for $125, 
and bought the piano. 

These are non-union miners. They get 
the same wages the union miners do, 
subject to the advantage of no dues to 
pay. They are busy at work, contented, 
able to buy pianos and Victrolas, and 
records by the hundred. Their wages 
allow them to live in complete comfort. 
This is no isolated instance. Perhaps 
the majority of the miners own either 
a Victrola, a piano, or a player-piano. 
Certainly a large percentage. 

I am a Presbyterian minister. I own 
not one dollar of coal stock. I number 
among my clientele Operators in one 
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and order. The same holds true of 
so-called detectives who are hired as 
mine guards and sworn in as deputy 
sheriffs. Many of these men are nothing 
more or less than professional gunmen 
of exactly the same type as those who 
were recently discovered to make a 
practice of killing men at $100 the mur- 
der. 

It is of course to the interest of these 
men to prolong any trouble to the ut- 
most extent, for the longer the trouble 
lasts, the longer their jobs last. They 
are too skillful to be open aggressors, 
but in nine cases out of ten where trou- 
ble has arisen between strikers and 
guards the strikers have been harassed 
almost beyond the point of endurance. 
The guaras act more like soldiers in a 
conquered country than upholders of 
freedom. They turn the coal towns into 
armed camps. The men cannot go in or 
out without passes. Even the women 
are not allowed to enter or leave the 
camps. As for the unfortunate strike- 
breakers, who are too often enticed into 
the camps under false pretenses, from 
the moment they enter the town they 
are no longer free agents. The guards, 
ostensibly protecting them, do not per- 
mit them to hold any converse with any 
outsider, nor are they allowed te leave 
the barracks or whatever company 
shelter they may have. Nor is it safe 
for them to refuse to work when they 
find that they have been deceived. If 
they do, they are forced to work by 
curses and threats that worse things 
will befall them. If they still prove ob- 
durate, they learn that the threats were 
not empty. 

I wonder how many people will be- 
lieve that what I have written above is 
the exact truth? I am afraid not many 
of those who have never lived in a coal 
region. But there is no miner in West 
Virginia who does not know these 
things to be absolutely true. How, then, 
shall we not feel bitterness towards the 
operators who have made such things 
possible? How shall we not be loyal to 
the union which, though far from per- 
fect, is our only defender? 
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place, miners in another. My salary is 
less than expert miners receive. I live 
on it, and make no offer to strike. 

The sole cause of the wholesale dis- 
turbance, in this State at least, lies in 
the effort to unionize the non-union fields 
—to enforce the closed shop. The non- 
union miners are working in peace. 
Only the union miners are discontented. 
The same wages are offered to them that 
the others receive. They demand some- 
thing else than a certain wage. 

The question of the closed shop I shall 
not attempt to adjudicate. But that is 


the trouble, and the whole trouble in 
southern West Virginia. 
Bramwell, West Virginia. 















ANNIVERSARIES OF SCIENCE 














A STUDY IN 
CONTRASTS 


The great progress that 
has been made in elec- 
trical science since 1883, 
when Thomas Edison in- 
stalled his first dynamp 
at Sunbury, Pennsylva- 
nia, up to the present 
day could not be better 
illustrated than by this 
photograph, which shows 
on the right the first and 
smallest dynamo and on 
the left the latest giant 
electrical apparatus 
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AN INTERESTING 
COMPARISON 


Orville Wright inspecting 
his machine just before 
he made, on July 30, 
1909, a successful flight 
from Fort Myer, Virginia, 
to Alexandria, Virginia, 
thereby gaining for the 
Wright brothers official 
recognition as first to 
establish a world’s rec- 
ord for heavier-than-air 
machines 


A modern type of plane 
which shows the great 
advance that has been 


made since the advent 4. . P ~ ~~, 
ag 
of the first successful WV | ’ 
Wright plane only thir- 2 
teen years ago ie 
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BIRTHDAYS OF HIGHWAYS AND PARKS 
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YELLOWSTONE HAS ITS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


The old camp site of the Washburn expedition, which originally explored the Yellowstone region, is the scene of a large 
gathering to commemorate the setting aside of this territory as a National Park a half-century ago 


International 
A WESTERN HIGHWAY IS OPENED 


Representative Mondell of Wyoming is here shown delivering an address at Jackson’s Hole, at the opening of the 
Hodack Canyon Highway, which has been cut from this point through the wildernesses of Nebraska 





CANVAS AND CULTURE 
WHEN CHAUTAUQUA COMES TO TOWN 


summer months a train unloads a 

big roll of canvas and a group of 
strangers in the busy town of Harrods- 
burg, Kentucky. The next day the 
horses that pull the delivery wagons 
are arrayed in chorus-girl skirts pla- 
earded with startling signs. Automo- 
biles gliding up and down Main Street 
trail pennants in the sunshine like 
gaudy fluttering butterflies. The Zin- 
zendorf, the city’s biggest hetel, is 
crowded from garret to cellar with visi- 
tors wearing their holiday clothes and 
an expectant expression. And overnight 
a brown tent rises on a vacant lot like 
a gigantic rounded caramel. The an- 
nual Chautauqua has come to town. 

For months the whole population has 
been looking forward to music, lectures, 
and the neighborliness that it offers. 
Twice daily in the coming week the big 
tent will be filled to bench-creaking ca- 
pacity with an audience eager to be 
amused, informed, and roused out of the 
apathy of a humdrum workaday world. 
For this is what Chautauqua does for 
the ten thousand towns that mark its 
ever-widening course over the country’s 
map. This tent-and-talent small-town 
combination is as successful an answer 
to the need for amusement as the famed 
Great White Way. 

In fact, the Chautauqua of Harrods- 
burg supplies a very much more con- 
vincing answer to the question of what 
the average citizen likes in the way of 
amusement than Broadway’s most suc- 
cessful musical comedy. To the pessi- 
mist who gloomily proclaims that the 
American public spends its leisure time 
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in breaking the Eighteenth Amendment, 
listening to the caterwaulings of the 
jazzists, and pursuing a giddy whirl of 
pleasures the lengthening trail of the 
Chautauqua brings a message of cheer. 

Mr. George M. Cohan knows what a 
New York audience likes in its hours 
off. So does the manager of Steeple- 
chase Park. But the crowds that fill the 
theaters around Forty-second Street or 
that flock to Coney Island on a sultry 
July Sunday are not typical American 
audiences. And Mr. Moreland Brown, 
of the White and Myers Chautauquas, 
with circuits visiting four hundred 
towns in fourteen States, has a clearer 
insight into the amusement tastes of the 
American citizen as he exists in his na- 
tive habitat than any Broadway man- 
ager alive. 

When Chautauqua comes to town, it 
means entertainment for the whole fam- 
ily and the entire community. The 
audiences run the scale from youth to 
old age, from the poor to the wealthy, 
from the cultivated to those of scanty 
schooling. There are men bearing the 
mark of the farm, and beside them 
women holding babies in their arms. 
There are visitors from the nearest city, 
with automobiles waiting outside. 

To meet the need of just this type of 
audience, the plain people whom Abra- 
ham Lincoln loved, the Chautauqua, a 
word and idea of purely American 
origin, was born. It grew up in the 
West, away from the bustle and roar of 
the city, and is just as typical of our 
country as apple pie or baseball, and, 
although the enterprise has expanded 
from a small beginning to flourishing 
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proportions, it has never departed from 
the ideal of its conception. Chautauqua 
means music and laughter, relaxation 
and stimulation. It is fun for the whole 
community, but the fun is sketched in 
against a cultural background. 

That is the type of amusement that 
the real American audience demands, 
and that is why Chautauqua has become 
a household word and a National insti- 
tution. That is why a small town of 
five hundred inhabitants will gather to- 
gether as many as five thousand people 
for the event. And that is why the town 
of Picture Rocks, Pennsylvania, with a 
population of seven hundred, spends two 
thousand dollars for Chautauqua. When 
it comes to town, the manufacturing 
plants close for the week, paying their 
employees full wages. It is estimated 
that ninety per cent of the people of 
this community hold season tickets. 

In providing the best type of enter- 
tainment Chautauqua has discouraged 
lower forms of amusement. Discussing 


this holiday week as one of the most 
vigorous forces for the advancement of 
recreational ideals, Mr. Keith Vawter, of 
the Redpath Bureau in Cedar Rapids, 
“The old-time 


Iowa, said: medicine 
show is gone and the worst of the street 
carnivals are nearly gone, not because 
of any tirade or campaign against them, 
but because the Chautauqua has led the 
people away from such coarse horse- 
play.” 

Not only has the Chautauqua led the 
people away from the old-time rough- 
and-tumble carnival, but it has led them 
to an appreciation of the finest things in 
the great world of art, science, politics, 
and letters. For two dollars invested in 
a ticket Harrodsburg citizens may hear 
an eminent orator or statesman, a clever 
impersonator, or a musician of real 
artistic merit. The programmes under 
the brown tents are a quaint mixture of 
canvas and culture, 

Next to the phonograph the Chautau- 
qua is the greatest distributer of music 
in the land. The numbers that win 
applause from the audiences at these 
gatherings are not of the vulgar, in- 
sinuating type labeled as “popular.” 
The people who have responded to 
the harmony of Rossini’s “William 
Tell,” Tschaikowsky’s “Sleeping Beauty 
Waltz,” or the aria from Puccini’s “But- 
terfly” no longer accept the cheap music 
styles set them by theaters and cabarets 
They have acquired a standard of their 
own and a measure of comparison. 

One of the strongest points in the 
junior programme of the White and 
Myers Chautauquas, according to its 
president, Mr. J. Shannon White, is the 
teaching of an appreciation of music. 

“We try to lay the foundation of real 
musical appreciation in the minds of our 
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A COMMUNITY SING AT TWILIGHT IS AN IMPORTANT AND IMPRESSIVE ITEM UPON MANY CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAMMES 


young patrons,” he said. “Every morn- 
ing they gather together and listen to 
various selections, which they are asked 
to explain in their own words. Folk 
songs are often given. Once the chil- 
dren have perceived the quality of the 
musie of the various nationalities, the 
next step is to translate this sense of 
rhythm into the graceful measures of 
folk dances.” 

Young America likes this part of the 
programme, and carries home its new 
accomplishment for the benefit of the 


‘older generation. The Chautauqua audi- 


ence is composed of stay-at-home peo- 
ple, and the entertainment that they en- 
joy during the gay week when the brown 
tent is planted in town furnishes them 
with food for thought and' conversation 
and recreation during the other fifty-one 
weeks of the year. That music exists in 
most of these homes was revealed by a 
survey recently made by the University 
of Wisconsin, showing that it is a com- 
mon recreation in fifty-one per cent of 
country homes and forty-three per cent 
of village homes. So the Chautauqua 
by familiarizing its patrons with the 
non-jazz variety is doing much to lift 
the standard of this form of entertain- 
ment in American households. 

But, while music is a very necessary 
and vital part of a Chautauqua pro- 
gramme, the lecturer has always been 
the real meat. Not only will the au- 
dience stand for a lecture, figuratively 
speaking, but also literally—two hours 
in the rain! The forerunner of the 
present-day headliners was no less a per- 


son than Ralph Waldo Emerson, who in 
1868 mounted to the lecture platform 
and exchanged his fame for the cur- 


rency of the realm. Since that time 
prominent statesmen, noted men of af- 
fairs, ministers, authors, and university 
presidents have furnished constructive 
entertainment at Chautauquas, being 
classified as “talent” along with the 
Swiss bell-ringers and the opera singers. 
That they share places on the pro- 
gramme alongside professional enter- 
tainers is a demonstration of the real 
democracy of the occasion. President 
Warren G. Harding is Honorary Presi- 
dent of the International Lyceum and 
Chautauqua Association. He was a 
former lecturer and was secretary of the 
Marion, Ohio, Chautauqua for many 
years. William Jennings Bryan has 
long been a scintillating star in the 
Chautauqua sky. Ex-President William 
Howard Taft, ex-Vice-President Thomas 
R. Marshall, Bishop Mitchell, and Frank 
Mulholland are also well-known names. 

Some of the more popular lecturers 
upon Chautauqua circuits give the same 
talk as often as five thousand times, a 
run which a Broadway manager might 
envy. Talks on civic beauty or sanita- 
tion often bring these matters to local 
attention for the first time. The com- 
munity expert wakes up many sleepy 


towns. Long after the Chautauqua tent . 


has been taken down the newly awak- 
ened community spirit remains. All up 
and down Main Street there is an added 
warmth in the greetings exchanged be 
tween the passers-by, in the chatter 


across the counter in the stores and 
shops, and in the stimulated civic pride 
that expresses itself in a cleaner thor- 
oughfare than of old or a new play- 
ground for its future citizens. 

Perhaps this last innovation may be 
traced directly to the success of the 
junior programme, for the children of 
the community are not forgotten in this 
week of entertainment. A miniature 
tent serves to dramatize to the childish 
imagination that they are really having 
a Chautauqua of their own. Boy Scouts 
are on hand to help put it up and dis- 
tribute the printed programmes. Folk 
games, special parties, play days, story- 
telling hours, and walks in the woods 
for nature study bring magic to the 
hours. Every evening the youthful 
Chautauquans give a play stunt in front 
of the big tent, with interested fathers 
and mothers for spectators. And on the 
last night there is either a colorful 
pageant or a juvenile interpretation of 
“A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” as a 
grand finale. 

That this gala week of entertainment 
exerts a marked and beneficial effect 
upon the children of a community, not 
only in their recreation but in their 
studies as well, was demonstrated by an 
incident which occurred in a small town 
below the Mason and-Dixon Line which 
failed to raise its Chautauqua collec- 
tion along with its cotton crop. When 
it seemed probable that Chautauqua 
wouldn’t come to town as a result. a 
teacher in the public schools got the 
people together and told them in vigor- 
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ous phrases that Chautauqua meant as 

much to her pupils as a year in school. 
“It has made geography a _ living 

thing,” she said, “put flesh and blood on 


the dry bones of literature, instilled the- 


breath of life into the waning spirit of 
good English, and originated a loyalty 
hitherto unknown.” 

The Chautauqua is one of the most 
potent single forces now at work for the 
advancement of National thought, Na- 
tional entertainment, and National 
ideals. The statistics compiled by Mr. 
Cc. F. Horner, of the Redpath-Horner 
Bureau in Kansas City, at the request 
of the International Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua Association, tell a striking story. 
In 1921 almost ten thousand towns were 
visited by Chautauquas, with an attend 
ance of over thirty-five million. The 
ninety-five programmes provided one 
hundred thousand hours of entertain- 
ment and music to a multitude which is 
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in reality about one-third of the popula- 
tion of the United States. 

At its best, Chautauqua is a com- 
munity, and not a commercial under- 
taking. The Ellison-White Lyceum and 
Chautauqua Bureau of Portland, Oregon, 
one of the largest single organizations 
of its kind in the United States, has 
placed its business upon a non-profit 
basis, so that the towns that support it 
share in the profits. 

When this step was taken, Mr. Roy E. 
Ellison expressed himself as feeling that 
the Chautauqua was too big an institu- 
tion to be operated for private profit. 

“It has long been my dream to place 
it on a bigger, broader basis—one purely 
of service,”-he said. “I believe our or- 
ganization has effected this. Now the 
Lyceum and the Chautauqua can take its 
place with the school, the college, and 
the church—an institution of the com- 
mon people.” 
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Viscount James Bryce, former Ambas- 
sador of Greaj, Britain to the United 
States and. aiithor of “The American 
Commonwealth,” once said, “I do not 
think any country in the world -but 
America could produce such gatherings 
as Chautauquas.” 

Probably not. And yet other countries 
are rapidly falling into line and eagerly 
adopting this made-in-America product. 
It is being exported all over the globe. 
Our next-door neighbor Canada has 
taken them to her heart. Alaska is as 
numerically dotted with them as the 
trail of the Yukon was with gold-diggers’ 
camps in ’98. New Zealand patronizes 
them. England has established a cir- 
cuit. And that progressive bit of the 
Orient, Japan, is carrying on a lively 
flirtation with the idea. 

No enterprise ever reaches such gigan- 
tic proportions unless it fills an urgent 
human need. 


CLOSING IN ON COMMERCIAL BRIBERY 


in America despite the innumer- 

able “investigations,” as shown by 
the passage on June 1 by the House of 
Representatives of the Volstead Dill 
against commercial bribery, by far. the 
most drastic anti-bribery bill ever 
passed by any legislative assembly in 
the world. 

If the Senate acts favorably upon the 
bill and it receives Executive approval, 
the use of money, gifts, and other con- 
siderations to influence the buying trade 
will be made punishable by a fine of 
$3,000, or by two years in prison, or 
both, if the bribe is offered or accepted 
in inter-State commerce. Salesmanship 
will thereafter have to depend upon 
straight argument under keen competi- 
tion, unless subterranean methods of cir- 
cumventing the law should be devised. 

The passage of the bill by the House 
represents the fruits of a campaign of 
many years, but intensively prosecuted 
only within the last four or five years. 
During the war the attention of the 
Federal Trade Commission was directed 
to the practice of bribery in business, 
and upon inquiry the practice was 
found to be distressingly widespread. 
Purchasing agents, or buyers, in many 
industries considered it a normal part 
of their incomes to receive secret com- 
missions of five per cent or more upon 
all orders they placed, or to accept ex- 
pensive gifts of jewelry, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, or other things from salesmen 
eager to dispose of merchandise. 

One concern was found by the Com- 
mission to have given $1,400,000 in two 
years in what was classified by the Com- 
mission as bribes to buyers of its com- 
modities. Foremen in paint and varnish 
shops were found whose incomes from 
secret commissions on paints and var- 
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nishes they recommended to their em- 
ployers were doubled or trebled. In the 
shipping industry virtually every cap- 
tain or other officer of the vessel who 
did the buying expected five per cent of 
the amount of the order to be paid to 
himself. That is to say, bribery was 
almost as commonplace in several indus- 
tries as is tipping in hotels, and it was 
found to some extent in all industries 
investigated. X 

The Commission also found that the 
industries most honeycombed with the 
practice were most anxious to get it out- 
lawed. Thus the paint and varnish 
industry was so much in earnest that it 
established an Unfair Competition Bu- 
reau in Washington, the business of 
which was to prevent bribery within the 
industry. Later on the shipping indus- 
try or the supply houses along the Gulf 
and South Atlantic seaboards opened a 
similar bureau. Former attorneys or 
investigators of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission were placed in charge. 

By this time the movement against 
bribery was gaining momentum, which 
resulted in several bills being introduced 
in both houses of Congress, but they 
were crowded aside. By the spring of 
1922, however, nearly forty trade asso- 
ciations had lined up against the prac- 
tice, including the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents and the American 
Society of Sales Executives (or the 
buyer and seller), and when the bill 
finally reached the floor of the House 
the opposition had been so completely 
met that no vote was recorded against 
the proposed legislation. 

Exemplifying the new ethical outlook 
in business is the organization early 
this year of the Commercial Standards 
Council, with headquarters at 19 Park 
Place, New York City. Among the or- 





ganizations represented in this Council 
are the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, the two associations of buy- 
ers and salesmen already mentioned, the 
paint and varnish Unfair Competition 
Bureau, the American Ship Service Cor- 
poration, the National Association of 
Credit Men, and other associations of 
equal weight. The object of the Council 
is “to develop the highest commercial 
standards and to eliminate harmful 
business practices.” Its full support 
was given to the Anti-Bribery Bill. 

One feature of the bill as passed by 
the House is believed by its proponents 
to insure the end of bribery, namely, a 
provision that the first party to a bribe 
who confesses may obtain immunity. As 
no grafter could be sure that the other 
party would “stand hitched,” it is 
thought that the risk will automatically 
stop the practice. Other sections of the 
bill make the use of fraudulent docu- 
ments to conceal a bribe illegal; deny 
the right to plead custom in defense of 
bribery; require a party to a bribe to 
testify about the transaction even if 
such testimony incriminates the witness, 
but the witness so testifying shall not 
be prosecuted on account of any transac- 
tion about which he may testify; declare 
that the finding*of any section of the 
act is unconstitutional shall not invali- 
date the remaindér of the act; prescribe 
the practice as an unfair method of 
competition, and so within the power of 
the Federal Trade Commission, as well 
as of the Department of Justice, to 
prosecute; and that nothing in the act 
shall repeal existing laws against cor- 
rupt practices. 

Twenty-one of the States have specific 
statutes against bribery of one kind or 
another, while England, Germany, Swe- 
den, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
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the Union of South Africa, and several 
smaller dependencies of the British Em- 
pire have laws restraining the practice. 
In England the Bribery and. Secret 
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law laid down, “I have learned by 

experience,” and since that day man- 
kind has acquired wisdom by daily toil. 
Not all the lore of libraries has con- 
tributed to mankind’s advancement as 
much as has the instruction of experi- 
ence. From the days when the Carpen- 
ier of Nazareth wrought with adze and 
hammer in the house of his foster-father 
man has been blessed in the work of his 
hands. Through the twenty centuries 
since that time the craftsman has fought 
his way’ steadily forward with the ad- 
vance of civilization until to-day he may 
well be reckoned among the most power- 
ful forces at work for human progress, 
Up through tke ages, dark with a 
world’s woe or bright with the rising 
sun of human betterment, he has strug- 
gled on his way to a place in the fore- 
front of the onward-pressing army of 
humankind. The dignity of labor, for so 
long a mere empty phrase, has come to 
have real meaning. More and more we 
in America are coming to realize that 
we must change our attitude toward the 
occupation of the man who works with 
his hands. 

Man must learn by doing fully as 
much as he must learn by thinking. 
Education to-day is a matter of the heart 
and the hand fully as much as it is a 
matter of the mind. For the whole pur- 
pose of education, in all the broadness 
of the term, is the making of the man or 
woman more useful to himself and to 
the world. Its aim and object is to 
make the individual better able to care 
for himself and provide for his own 
happiness, and to benefit society gener- 
ally by enhancing the value of the indi- 
vidual as a social asset. 

The last few generations have seen 
education taking vast strides forward in 
America. Within the memory of some 


[ the first book of the Bible is the 


of us still living education, outside of a. 


few great scholastic centers in the east- 
ern part of our country, was a matter 
of the three R’s—Reading, ’Riting, and 
’Rithmetic. A working acquaintance 
with these three, or even with the first 
two of them, entitled a man or woman 
to be called “educated” among a vast 
proportion of our population. The man 
who in those days, under the flickering 
light of a candle, could laboriously study 
out word after word or tediously scratch 
a few lines of more or less legible writ- 
ing was looked upon as schooled. His 
acquaintance with literature, of the past 
or of his own time, was slight indeed. 
Sciences and the languages were to him 
a closed book. 
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Commissions Prevention League has 
been in existence and actively aiding the 
enforcement of the Prevention of Cor- 
ruption Act since 1908. The American 
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To-day all this is changed. There are 
comparatively few of our vast millions 
who cannot read and write fluently, who 
cannot acquire the thoughts of others 
and present their own thoughts by 
means of the written or printed word. 
In nearly every American home the 
standard classic authors, particularly 
Shakespeare, are read and understood. 
Even the classics of other languages are 
known to and enjoyed by many. 

But in accomplishing this tremendous 
stride forward in the education of our 
people we have fostered an educational 
fallacy—a fallacy as far-reaching in its 
evil consequences as any that ever took 
root in the minds of a whole people. 
We have allowed our people to look upon 
education as an end rather than as a 
means. We have allowed the conviction 
to grow among many of our younger 
citizens that education is a substitute 
for work, that education by and of itself 
should provide the means of life and 
happiness. We have permitted the 
growth of the conviction that an educa- 
tion unfits a man for work that must be 
done with his hands. 

The advance of our educational system 
has been rapid, but it has been all in 
one direction. Our educators, striving 
after the literary ideal, have been im- 
bued with the classical almost to the 
exclusion of the practical. We have de- 
signed a magnificently decorated set of 
educational harness, all a-jingle with 
silver bells, and have clamped it upon 
all and sundry, insisting that all follow 
the same road. 

We have yoked together the boy whose 
sole ambition is to follow the footsteps 
of his father, who is a lawyer, and the 
girl whose only aspiration is to become 
as good a wife and home-maker as her 
mother. We prescribe the same educa- 
tional burden for the youth who seeks 
to be a good steam-fitter and the boy 
who glimpses a vision of future success 
as an educator. 

More than ninety per cent of ovr popu- 
lation is made up of the industrial 
worker and the farmer. Less than ten 
per cent of our people are in professional 
life. Yet practically our whole educa- 
tional system is directéd toward turning 
out boys and girls equipped to enter the 
professions, to undertake what is known 


as brain-work, or, more aptly, to occupy: 


“white collar” jobs. Educating one hun- 
dred per cent of our school-children 
along tines that fit them for the profes- 
sions is plainly unjustified when we 
know that less than ten per cent of them 
will be able to make a living in profes- 
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organization, the Commercial Standards 
Council, fully appreciates ‘the fact that 
its chief work will come after a law is 
passed in seeing that it is enforced. 


TRADE 


‘\ 

sional life. To-day, while our “white 
collar” occupations are crowded to over- 
flowing, we are actually lacking in the 
skilled workmen and artisans necessary 
to keep up production in shop and fac- 
tory and to do our structural work. Our 
educational system is out of balance. 

We have gathered the fruits of this 
system, and they have turned to ashes 
on the lips. We see our future genera- 
tions growing up with a profound dis- 
taste for manual labor. We see our 
young men and young women insisting 
that their education fits them only for 
so-called “mental” or brain effort. We 
find them seeking unremunerative em-° 
ployment in crowded offices, jeopardizing 
the Nation’s health and building up an 
economic problem of serious proportions. 

We have learned that, properly 
trained, the American as an artisan ex- 
ceeds in efficiency the natives of all 
other nations. We must attract young 
America to the crafts where men work 
with their hands—the crafts upon which 
ultimately rest responsibility for the 
Nation’s prosperity, economic and politi- 
cal. To that end we must see to it that 
educational conditions which induce the 
belief that work with the hands is irk- 
some and menial are corrected. 

We are spending in public funds about 
a billion dollars a year in education. 
Practically all of this is expended by 
our towns, counties, States, and the Na- 
tion in fostering institutions which give 
to the student academic or classical 
training. Very little, if any, is used to 
provide means of teaching the youth of 
the land to use their hands in useful 
endeavor. The time has come to put 
education on a sound basis, to end the 
monopoly which has been given to the 
instruction in theory alone in our 
schools. The term education is one of 
the broadest in our language; it covers 
a scope that is almost without limita- 
tion, but we have narrowed it to the 
point where its real meaning is often 
lost. 

There is no straight and narrow path 
to education. There is no single road 
which can be marked, “This way, and 
this way alone, leads to learning.” True 
education can be acquired in many 
ways, and the choice of these ways 
should lie with the individual and 
should be made to fit the individual. I 
remember as clearly as if it were yester- 
day the beginning of my real education. 
IT had left school at the age of eleven, 
and I believed my opportunity for educa- 
tion was lost when I went to work in 
the mills, later to become a helper to my 
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father, who was a puddler of iron. As 
a puddler’s helper the pig metal that 
came to the puddling furnace aroused 
my interest, and I asked where it came 
from. My father took me to the blast 
furnace and showed me the stocks of 
ore, and limestone, coal, and coke. Right 
there I learned a lesson in geology, geog- 
raphy, physics, and chemistry that 
started me on the right road. In the 
work that lay before me I had found the 
means to gain knowledge. Not knowl- 
edge of the work alone, but solid, practi- 
cal knowledge of the great world that 
stretched out all around that work. 

My father showed me how the raw 
material in the blast furnace was purged 
of dross and slag, and explained the 
casting of the iron. He explained the 
puddle furnace, where further impurities 
are removed from the metal. He pointed 
out the work of the finishing mills, the 
eight and twelve inch mills, the bar 
mill, the nail-plate mill, and the tank- 
plate and sheet mills. He pointed out 
the finished product and said: 

“When you have learned exactly 
where ore comes from and why, and 
where it goes and why, you will have a 
real education.” 

So, in the words of the Scripture, I 
have learned by experience. I have 
found that the opportunities for educa- 
tion lie all around us in our daily life 
and our daily work. The girl in the 
country who must arise early in the 
morning to kindle the kitchen fire can 
acquire knowledge by studying the mate- 
rials she uses. The study of the sources 
and uses of the wood and coal and oil 
that she puts into her stove will give her 
a start in geography, geology, mineral- 
ogy, and several other subjects. The 


kindling of a breakfast fire may kindle 
a real desire for real knowledge. 

This practical plan of education, un- 
der direction, offers a real solution of 
our educational problems. It will 
broaden the field of our schools to the 
limits of the wide meaning of the term 
education, and et the same time it will 
preserve the individuality of our stu- 
dents. It will take our educational sys- 
tem out of its strait-jacket and give it 
freedom to live and breathe and grow. 
I am no revolutionist in the field of 
education. I would not at once and 
without consideration abandon all that 
has been accomplished in the building 
up of our academic system. Rather I 
would preserve all that is good in our 
system, and link with the instruction in 
theory which we now offer instruction 
in actual practice. We have in America 
to-day the best educational system that 
has been evolved, but not the best that 
can be evolved. I would improve it, not 
destroy it. Our duty is to develop the 
best and most effective system for the 
instruction of our youth that American 
genius can devise. To do this we must 
realize the vital importance of offering 
to our rising generations the opportunity 
to learn with hand and heart as well as 
with brain. America must teach the 
trades—true craftsmanship—by practical 
instruction linked with instruction in 
theory. The youth who yearns to become 
a true artisan must not be yoked for 
years with the youth who is driving with 
might and main to become a physician. 
Our educational system must be balanced. 

It was this thought that I had in mind 
when I joined a fraternal order, the 
Loyal Order of Moose. I was the 247th 
member, and I then visiened a great 


service to the Nation which the order 
could render. The order now has 600- 
000 members, each of whom pays $2 a 
year for the support of the home-school 
at Mooseheart for dependent orphans of 
the order, where 1,023 acres of land are 
dotted with buildings and equipment 
which represent $5,000,000 in replace- 
ment value. Recently a woman’s auxil- 
iary has been organized, and 50,000 
women are contributing $1 a year to 
support the home-school. The organiza- 
tion is growing by leaps and bounds, and 
every member has a deep appreciation 
of the service he is rendering, not alone 
to the children themselves, but to so- 
ciety as a whole. It is a work that de- 
serves the interest and support of all 
good men and women, this task of 
equipping our rising generation to face 
the world unafraid and able to care for 
itself. I believe we have found the way 
to do it, and I am more than willing to 
help any who want to forward the enter- 
prise. They need only apply to me. 

At Mooseheart every facility is pro- 
vided for observing and developing the 
natural bent of the child. The purpose 
of the order has been to take care of iis 
orphans in the most scientific and prac- 
tical manner. The child is not given an 
education as a matter of charity. It is 
given an education because the order 
recognizes the right of every child to the 
best possible preparation for its life 
work. Mooseheart succeeds because its 
slogan is, “Every child is entitled to at 
least a high school education and a 
trade.” But the trade is the thing that 
is stressed. The joy of working with 
the hands, the high satisfaction of physi- 
cal effort directed toward constructive 
accomplishment—these are the things we 
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strive for. For the learning of a trade 
makes efficient and self-reliant men and 
women, a class that is sadly needed in 
the world to-day. 

From the start each child is given 
every opportunity to develop his own 
individual aptitude and his own special 
qualifications. When he shows a ten- 
dency toward a special work, he is given 
an opportunity to try his hand at it. If 
he demonstrates that this is the vocation 
for which he is best fitted, then the 
theoretical side of his education is so 
directed as to assist him in making his 
way through the world by means of that 
vocation. The child is encouraged in his 
study of his chosen trade. Side by side 
with actual practice he learns the theory 
of his chosen vocation, and he develops 
an enthusiasm for learning that is im- 
possible in the abstract, theoretical in- 
struction with which we are familiar, 

But the so-called classical education 
is not neglected at Mooseheart. As the 
child learns his trade he receives day by 
day the equivalent of a good high school 
education along the lines of modern 
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pedagogic practice. His education is 
balanced. He receives the mental disci- 
pline of the high school course and the 
physical discipline of his work at his 
trade. When his course is completed, he 
is ready to face the world, useful to him- 
self and useful to society. His future is 
certain. He cannot fail. Whatever hap- 
pens, he has an efficient means of caring 
for himself, and society will never be 
called upon to care for him. He is ready 
to take his place in the fight to make 
America the greatest nation in the world 
in industry and in commerce. 

In the trade school, where youth can 
learn a means of livelihood while it is 
acquiring academic learning, lies the 
hope of the future. Craftsmen are to- 
day a vital need of the Nation. We face 
a world war in foreign trade. Wages in 
foreign countries are much lower than 
they are here. If we are to compete 
successfully, we must have skilled work- 
men in industry. To-day the natural 
desire of many of our young men to en- 
ter the trades is thwarted. A mistaken 
impression that work with the hands is 
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to be despised and a constant educa- 
tional drift toward the office occupations 
drive many young men into uncongenial 
life-work, where they develop into mere 
mediocre characters or positive failures. 

The classical fetish in our schools has 
led us to the point where we are woe 
fully behind in providing the Nation 
with the skilled craftsmen who are the 
foundation of National prosperity. We 
must revise our educational ideals and 
our educational practice. We must lay 
before every American child his or her 
opportunity to choose a place in the 
whole. wide range of vocations which 
make up our National life. We must 
give to every American child the train- 
ing that will enable him to find out just 
where he will best fit into the American 
scheme of things. We must provide 
every child with the mental and physical 
equipment necessary to fill his or her 
place in the world with the best results 
to the individual and the Nation. We 
must educate, not alone the mentality of 
the rising generation, but its hand and 
its heart as well. 


AUGUST IN THE GARDEN 


“Not only the days, but life itself 
lengthens in summer. I would spread 
abroad my arms and gather more of 
it to me if I could do so.” 


AD Richard Jefferies experienced 
H the tidal wave of rain from which 

the East has suffered so far this 
summer, it is doubtful whether he would 
have wished to spread abroad his arms 
and gather more of it to him. We have 
often heard the more poetic than practi- 
cal gardener aver that there is always 
a charm for him in the “elusive,” the 
“untamed in nature;” this year, then, 
must have been high carnival time for 
him, with every conceivable variety of 
untamed weed jostling and striving for 
supremacy in the vegetable and flower 
beds. None the less, in spite of cloud- 
bursts, the roars of thunder, and the 
lightning pageants, there is plenty to do 
in one’s garden between showers if the 
fruits and flowers are not to be extermi- 
nated by the weeds. 

August is a busy month. In the flower 
garden the gladioli should be staked; 
the roses sprayed every week with sul- 
phide of potassium to prevent mildew 
and black spot; the flowers should be 
picked daily to keep them from going to 
seed, and where they are not wanted 
for the house it is a good plan to cut 
them off as they wither; if by any 
chance there is a spot where the ground 
is not saturated with moisture, it may 
be well to mulch the perennial border 
and shrubs with lawn clippings where 
they happen to stand as single speci- 
mens. It will not be found too late in 
many parts of the country to sow beets 
and carrots for the winter; corn and 
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spinach may be planted; cucumbers, 
squash, and melon vines should be 
sprayed the first bright day to keep off 
the beetles, and a sharp outlook should 
be kept for borers. 

Have pity on the lawn-mower, the most 
neglected tool on the place. Wipe it off 
after mowing the wet grass, keep it well 
oiled, and sharpen it occasionally. The 
last task is very simple; a few minutes 
with a sharp, flat file will do wonders. 

August is also one of the best months 
for budding, and there is no better way 
of perpetuating a favorite rose. And if 
peach seeds have been sown in the 
spring, then the plants will be ready for 
budding in the August of the same year. 
Of course budding is practiced largely 
by commercial nurserymen, but the 
operation is a simple one, and will 
often prove of great value to the ama- 
teur. 

The work is done while the bark is 
still loose or in condition to peel. Twigs 
are cut from the tree or bush which one 
wishes to propagate, and the buds on 
them are cut off with a sharp knife, a 
shield-shaped bit of bark with a little 
wood being left with them. The buds 
are then pushed into T-shaped slits 
made in the stock on which they are to 
grow. To hold the buds in place they 
are bound with a soft bit of rag or raffia. 
In about three weeks they will have 
grown fast to the stock, and the binder 
should be removed. The spring follow- 
ing the operation the stock is cut off 
just above the bud, which, by the way, 
must be inserted near the ground, and 
from then on the bush or tree wi!l make 
a steady growth. 


One should not confuse the operation 
of grafting with that of budding, for the 
former is done in the early spring before 
the buds swell. For example, if one 
wishes to change the top of an old apple 
tree or pear tree, the branches are all 
sawed off flat and by means of cleft- 
grafts scions are inserted, and in three 
or four years the tree will begin to bear 
again. 

The gardener should bear in mind 
that August is the month of all months 
in which to set out coniferous ever- 
greens, because they differ in their 
character and growth from deciduous 
trees and shrubs. The latter are usu- 
ally moved when dormant, while the 
evergreens are never without foliage: 
therefore it is an excellent plan to move 
them while the soil and weather are 
warm and the roots active and growing. 
Again, by planting in August a very im- 
portant point is gained, because in so 
doing one can actually see just how the 
tree will fit into the desired scheme of 
things before it is too late to move it. 
But in transplanting evergreens a few 
precautions are necessary. The trees 
should be planted about the same depth 
as they stood in their native haunt or 
in the nursery row; the soil should 
never be broken away from about the 
roots, which may be prevented by 
slipping a burlap bag, cut open, under 
the roots before lifting them; when set- 
ting them in their new position, leave 
the burlap about the roots, cutting off 


all the binding cord, and after the tree 


is set, well tramped down, and the hole 
filled, apply a good mulch, to be kept on 
until the following spring. 
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OYSTER FLEET AT BALTIMORE 





FARMING, THREE FATHOMS DEEP 


OUBTLESS it will astonish the 
1D uninitiated to learn that there 

is a close connection between the 
cost of oysters and infant mor- 
tality. In this case of course the infant 
mortality is wholly ostracean. A lay- 
man with any regard for his reputation 
for veracity would hardly dare to give 
the actual figures. Yet the scientists 
tell us solemnly that hardly more than 
one oyster out of eight to thirty million 
born reaches maturity. For it is esti- 
mated that annually a single oyster 
spawns between 16,000,000 and 60,000,000 
oyster larve, and that out of this enor- 
mous number not more than two reach 
full maturity. 

Although these figures are no doubt 
approximately true, the real facts in the 
case are that our oysters have gone the 
way of our forests, our bison, our wild 
animals, our coal, our soil fertility, and 


high 


most other natural resources. They 
have been ruthlessly wasted instead of 
being conserved. When Columbus 
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stepped ashore on the New World, the 
Atlantic coast from end to end was 
literally covered with oysters. To-day 
we have a few beds remaining. 

It is doubtless true that even economic 
history repeats itself. Our forefathers 
found a virgin soil so rich it was con- 
sidered inexhaustible. We have farmed 
it for a few generations, and to-day we 
have millions of acres that are consid- 
ered to be worn out and worthless. 
With regard to farming, we have 
learned, in the words of a pat little jin- 
gle, that “if you put nothing in, you get 
nothing out.” But we learned it too 
late, and we are paying the price to-day 
in the increased cost of farm products. 
We have another lesson in the oyster 
industry, for where agriculture was fifty 
years ago the oyster industry is to-day. 
We have not even begun the practice of 
scientific oystering. 

But we have done this—at least in 
some States. We have put an end to 
oyster mining and have gone to oyster 


farming. To-day we raise what oysters 
we eat. We sow and cultivate and har- 
vest our oyster-beds, and allow the nat- 
ural oyster reefs, or what is left of them, 
to remain intact by taking from them 
only oyster seed. 

The State of New Jersey possesses in 
the Delaware Bay one of the most valu- 
able oyster-beds now existing in the 
United States. But it would not long 
exist were it not protected by the State 
from __ spoliation. Only during the 
months of May and June, between sun- 
rise and sunset, and with vessels oper- 
ated entirely by sail power, may oysters 
be dredged on these natural grounds. 
Here at sunrise on the first of May a 
great fleet of hundreds of vessels is in 
motion. The instant the sun’s red disk 
appears above the eastern horizon hunt- 
dreds of dredges plunge overboard and 
thousands of oystermen toil like Trojans 
to gather the seed that is to produce 2 
harvest three years later. All day long 
the white-winged ships beat back and 
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forth over these natural grounds, until 
their decks are piled mountain high 
with tiny seed oysters no bigger than 
one’s thumb. When the ships can carry 
no more, off they dart to the oyster 
farms of their owners. 

For in the Maurice River Cove alone 
the oyster farms total 30,000 acres, with 
other beds in other parts of the bay. By 
applying to the State, any one can se 
cure an oyster-farm site at a rental of 
75 cents an acre per annum. And a bed 
so secured becomes in effect the property 
of the lessee. Long saplings, driven 
deep into the muddy bottom and thrust- 
ing their bushy tops four or five feet 
above the tide, mark off the different 
oyster-beds, much as one land farm is 
separated from another by fence posts, 
though these marine division markers 
carry no wires. Broadcast over the 
acreage so secured and marked the 
oysterman scatters his seed, then races 
back to the natural beds for more, like 
the minutemen at Lexington, “only 
pausing to fire and load.” 

So goes the race for two months, until 
sunset. of the last day of June puts an 
end to seed gathering. There are other 
spring activities on the oyster grounds, 
however, for, in addition to the seed he 
plants, the oyster farmer hopes to har- 
vest an additional crop from the seed he 
catches. So he must put out his traps. 
And these are nothing but old oyster 
shells. All season long at the shipping 
point “shellmen” daily gather the old 
shells and “rattlers,” or\‘injured oysters 
that the oystermen discard when they 
cull their oysters. All season long the 
shellmen’s piles of shells mount higher 
and higher. When the planting season 
rolls round, they have reached moun- 
tainous proportions. And these old 
shells the planters now buy back at. five 
cents a bushel or so. Loaded to the gun- 
wales with old shells, the oyster ships 
go day after day to their owners’ oyster- 
lands, where the shells are broadcasted, 
much as a farmer broadcasts lime upon 
his acres in the hope of getting a good 
clover “catch.” 

The little oysters these old shells are 
intended to catch are so tiny one cannot 
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see them with the naked eye. In view 
of the incredible ostracean birth rate, 
that would necessarily be so. For per- 
haps two weeks following their birth 
these tiny fry move about in the water, 
mostly moved about by the water, seek- 
ing a place of attachment. For unless 
they can find some hard substance to 
fasten to they are doomed to destruction. 
They cannot live in the mud, like clams. 
They soon smother to death. So they 
hunt and hunt until they find safe an- 
chorages—in the Delaware Bay old oys- 
ter shells—and then they make fast for 
life. At once and with incredible speed 
they begin to form and deposit cal- 
careous matter, which both forms their 
own shells and sticks them fast to their 
anchorages. In ten hours they have 
grown so much they are as large as 
grains of pepper! After that, if they 
escape being covered with mud in a 
storm and smothered, or being eaten by 
turtles or starfish or king-crabs, or 
killed by drills or sponges, and if they 
get by a host of other enemies and dan- 
gers, they come, at the end of several 
years, to the oysterman’s dredge, and 
thence to your table and mine. And we 
may buy them for Lynn Haven Bays, 
or Blue Points, or Saddle Rocks, or any 
other brand you ever heard of, and yet 
they may have come from the Maurice 
River Cove. Truly there are tricks in 
all trades. 

I found this out the first day I was 
ever at the great shipping port at Bi- 
valve. An old man in oilskins was 
whacking away at some small oysters 
with a tack-hammer—at least that is the 
way I would then have described the 
operation. I found he was culling oys- 
ters with a culling hammer. He tapped 
each oyster to make sure it was sound. 
If it gave forth a hollow noise, it was a 
“rattler” and went into the discard, to 
be hauled away later by some shellman. 
But if it was a good oyster, he knocked 
it loose from any other oyster or old 
shell it happened to be attached to, 
scraped off the mud and moss, and tossed 
it in a wire basket. When the basket 
was full, he rinsed its contents in a tub 
of water, drained them, and put them 





into a barrel for shipment. When I 
asked him what he was doing, he said 
he was “making” Blue Points. 

To-day there is more romance in the 
oyster than in the oysterman. Time 
was when the oysterman was a sailor, 
when he went to sea, or at least to the 
oyster grounds, and stayed there a week 
at a time or until he caught a boat-load 
of oysters. Those days are gone. To- 
day the oysterman is a landsman who 
spends his working hours on a boat. He 
lives at home and goes to and from his 
work like the merest factory hand. But 
what ‘he has lost in picturesqueness he 
has gained in efficiency. He catches two 
oysters as a landsman where as a sailor 
he got but one. The difference is due to 
that miracle worker we call gasoline. 

In the old days an oyster-boat was 
necessarily a sailing boat. To-day it is 
the same craft, but it operates by gaso- 
line, even though it still carries sails. 
Were it not that the State law abso- 
lutely forbids the catching of seed oys- 
ters with power boats of any description, 
the.Delaware Bay fleet would doubtless 
long ago have abandoned its sails en- 
tirely. So now the sails are retained for 
use on the natural beds. And sometimes 
they help. in dredging by steadying a 
craft, and again they are always helpful 
in the daily run to and from the oyster 
grounds when there is a favorable wind. 
And in some cases they are absolutely 
essential in rough weather. For some 
ship-owners have nevér installed gaso- 
line engines for propelling their boats, 
but push their oyster ships instead with 
small power boats. Curious, indeed, is 
the spectacle of a goodly schooner, sails 
set perhaps, but being propelled by a 
chugging motor boat triced up snug 
against the stern. In‘ still water, or 
when it is not too windy, that makeshift 
answers very well; but let the wind kick 
up a sea and the motor boat must cut 
loose. So the canvas sail is still the 
oysterman’s trump card. 

‘While yet the stars are shining the 
oysterman begins his day, for he aims 
to be at the oyster grounds by sunrise. 
Seemingly all the fleet wakes up at once. 
In the darkness scores of boats lie still 
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as painted ships at their moorings at 


the oyster wharves. Almost can one 
hear a pin drop in the silence. Fifteen 
minutes later the place is a-buzz with 
activity. Lights appear in ships’ cabins 
and on shore. Smoke issues from scores 
of boats. The cooks have come aboard. 
Those hands who sleep on board are 
dressing. Others are coming from shore. 
Lanterns bob in the dark. Buckets drop 
into the tide for water. The heavy 
tramp of boots is heard on wooden 
decks. Voices sound through the dark- 
ness. 

“Cast off!” comes an order from the 
captain of the outer boat of a half-dozen 
trussed up side by side to a pier end. 
A rope thumps on a deck. Slowly, al- 
most imperceptibly, the shapely schooner 
begins to swing with wind and tide. The 
sails catch the breeze and belly out. 
The little craft describes a graceful arc, 
then heads down the river, her white 
sailing light flashing aloft, her red and 
green lanterns aglow in the rigging. Or, 
if she be propelled by a motor boat 
astern, a white light sparkles at her 
taffrail. Singly, in pairs, and sometimes 
even three or four abreast, the white 
boats head out to sea like a straggling 
line of sheep making for the pasture. 
For presently the line of sails stretches 
for miles along the tide and scores of 
oyster schooners trail each other down 
the peaceful Maurice River. 

Within the snug, warm cabins hungry 
deck-hands are stOwing away meals fit 
for kings; for the oysterman must have 
the best of everything, and plenty of it. 

Then the bar is reached and crossed, 
generally, though the first day I went to 
the oyster grounds the entire fleet hung 
up on it for half an hour. And now the 
boats are near the oyster farms. Thirty 
thousand acres is a wide expanse, and 
for eight miles we chugged straight 
through oyster-beds before we came to 
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the grounds we were to dredge, and the 
end of the oyster farms was still far 
distant. 

“There’s our corner stake,” said a 
deck-hand to me, indicating a bunch of 
saplings that thrust up dead ahead. A 
moment later we passed the stakes. 
“Let go your dredges!” came the com- 
mand from the wheel-house. Overboard 
plunged the iron dredges, one on either 
side, while the crews stood by, ready to 
handle the catch. Baskets, culling ham- 
mers, and oyster shovels were within 
easy reach. 

On we went for some space. Sud- 
denly a noisy clanking arose in the hold. 
The winding drums began to revolve. 
One of the dredge chains became taut, 
then was rolled in by the revolving 
winder. Then the dredge itself shot out of 
the water, like some huge monster of the 
sea, slid up over the roller in the ship’s 
rail, and was seized by sturdy hands and 
hauled inboard. The catch was emptied 
on the deck, the dredge dumped back 
into the brine, and, dropping to one 
knee, each man in the dredge crew 
seized a culling hammer and began to 
separate the ostracean sheep from the 
goats. The good oysters went into bas- 
kets—primes by themselves—and old 
shells and “rattlers” into the discard 
heap. Fast and nimble were the work- 
ers, yet before they could completely 
cull the pile the chain began to rattle 
once more and the dredge to come in. 
Seizing shovels, the cullers flung the dis- 
carded shells back into the deep, the 
while a new dredgeful was coming over 
the side. So from sunrise to ten o’clock 
the dredges came up, one after the other, 
culling hammers went tap, tap, tap, in- 
cessantly, shovels flashed in the sun, old 
shells went plunging back into the sea, 
and the pile of good oysters grew amid- 
ships by the hundreds of baskets. Then 
a whistle blew. The engine stopped. 





The deck-hands dropped their imple- 
ments and trooped to the cabin. Dinner 
was served. ' 

The meal eaten, work was resumed. 
Until two o’clock dredging continued. 
Then the dredges came up for the last 
time and were stowed aboard. The ship 
picked up her heels as well as a ship 
could that carried four hundred bushels 
of oysters on her deck, and by four 
o’clock had covered the sixteen miles 
that separated her from her pier. Then 
the oysters were shoveled to a float, 
where they were to lie in the brackish 
water to clean and fatten, the deck was 
rinsed, and everything made shipshape. 
By five we were tied up for the night at 
our pier, where other workers had 
fetched the fattened bivalves in scows 
from other floats, and were busy recull- 
ing, counting, sacking, and stowing oys- 
ters aboard the waiting trains that daily 
carry eighty to one hundred solid cars 
of oysters from this great American 
oyster port. 

One cannot see this enormous traffic 
in oysters without being reminded of 
those that accompanied the walrus and 
the carpenter on that fatal walk along 
the shore. For, 


Four other Oysters followed them, 
And yet another four; 

And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more, and more, and more. 


And doubtless all of us have played the 
parts of the walrus and the carpenter. 
But, fortunately, there is little danger 
of all our oysters going the way of those 
that followed the walrus and the carpen- 
ter. For in time our oystermen have 
learned that if you put nothing in you 
get nothing out. And so, though the in- 
credible ostracean mortality rate for in- 
fants may help to keep up the price, 
artificial cultivation will doubtless in- 
sure a continuation of the species. 
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A RETROSPECT 


BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 


66 ou being gone, how should I find your mate 
For gentle thought and brave imaginings?”— 
So once I sang; but soon those vivid wings I 


Were spread in flight beyond my little gate. 


“How should the forest set its music free 
Lacking the wood-thrush, with his silver call?”— 
I asked: but now on eager ears may fall 

No single note of that spent melody. 


For you are gone; and neither prayer nor art 


The laughter of your presence may restore. 


But yet your spell is with me as before; 


Your music conquers silence in my heart. 


MORE ABOUT THE MORON 


terrifying article about the number 

of morons in the United States. The 
writer adduced from statistics relating 
to our drafted army and from other 
sources the conclusion that a majority 
of all our citizens were morons, and then 
reasoned that, since the majority rules, 
we must be governed by a class of men 
with the mentality of twelve-year-old 
children. 

With my National egotism much 
chastened by this startling revelation, I 
spent some time in reflection. Some 
questions occurred to me:. What do 
these morons look like? Who is this 
twelve-year-old by whom-they are meas- 
ured? How much does a child of twelve 
know? Is there a race of super-morons, 
who attain, say, to a mentality of six- 
teen years, and form possibly another 
thirty-three per cent of our population? 
By what instrument is a mind measured, 
and who are the official measurers? 

I have had a very illuminating oppor- 
tunity to witness some official measur- 
ing, and can perhaps relieve the anxiety 
of readers who are concerned about this 
new peril. 

Some months ago I was a civilian in- 
structor in general education at a coast- 
defense fort in New England. During the 
previous summer a million dollars had 
been spent on a school for instructors at 
Fort Grant, near Chicago, and at this 
school, which I did not attend, a system 
of text-books and psychological tests for 
mental measurements had been devised. 
Then when the soldiers’ schools like 
mine were in session experts came pe- 
riodically to measure the capacity and 
growth of the students’ minds and to 
determine who the morons were. 

At that time, the fall and winter of 
1920-1, the Army was recruiting as 
rapidly as possible, and candidates for 
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enlistment were not required to pass a 
literacy test. I had men who could not 
read or write in any language, foreign- 
ers who could not write the English 
language, and men who had _ been 
through the first few grades of grammar 
school. There were a few soldiers in 
the school who were more advanced, but 
most of the pupils were classed as illit- 
erates. Of the whole number I tried to 
instruct during the year about seven per 
cent were either very stupid or half- 
witted; the others were fairly bright 
boys and men who had had very little or 
no schooling. 

The expert appeared, provided with 
blanks to be filled out by the toys ac- 
cording to directions which he read 
aloud. These tests were divided into 
grades named after the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, and some of them 
would have been difficult for a well- 
educated man to have passed, as they 
were full of mental twisters and had 
to be done rapidly—the expert used a 
stop-watch. 

The tests were almost impossible for 
my men. Some of them quit after the 
first question because they didn’t know 
what the examiner was talking about. 
For instance, if the examination sheet 
had pictures of a half-dozen geometrical 
figures on it and the expert read rap- 
idly, “If water is the liquid form of ice, 
put a cross in the semicircle; if not, put 
a triangle in the oval,” and the man 
didn’t know what a semicircle or oval 
was, he would give up the question. If 
he failed on all the others for similar 
reasons, he would be listed in some rec- 
ords at Washington as a mental defi- 
cient, and go to swell the total to show 
some startling and false National aver- 
age, when in truth he was only an ordi- 
narily intelligent man with a small 
vocabulary. 


The psychologists who have made 
most of the tests to determine mental 
capacity, native intelligence, powers of 
observation, etc., have overlooked some 
factors that affect their results. One is 
that the tests may be couched in lan- 
guage that is unfamiliar to men who are 
intelligent but. uneducated; another is 
that pencils and pens and-paper are 
strange and awkward tools to a man 
who has spent little time in school and 
has not worked in a clerical trade. 
Some college professors would pass a 
poor examination with pick and shovel 
under the direction of a gang boss 
speaking the jargon of his class and 
trade. 

During the war, officer material was 
selected and men were graded by tests 
similar to these, and to-day corporations 
are using the same method to determine 
who shall be promoted to executive posi- 
tions. I think that in the war the 
method was efficient, since it mainly 
selected educated men, and for quick 
training they are better material because 
they can make better use of technical 
text-books. Opinions as to the value of 
such tests in business vary. As a basis 
for forming statistics to show the per- 
centage of morons in the United States 
I consider most of the tests which have 
been used worthless. 

I do not believe that half the men in 
this country are morons, and I do not 
think that tests that show such a condi- 
tion are based on common sense. It is 
probably true that half of our citizens 
are very poorly educated, and that is bad 
enough. After going through college 
and working since at several different 
things and with all sorts of men, I am 
convinced that the proportion of the sim- 
ple ones of the earth is not much greater 
on farm or ship or in mine and factory 
than it is in classic halls. 
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GEORGE KENNAN’S BIOGRAPHY OF 
E. H. HARRIMAN’ 


BY FREDERICK 


able piece of work in memory of 
Edward H. Harriman—a piece of 
work that will enlarge the reputation of 
Harriman among Americans as one of 
the most vigorous and useful public 
personalities of his period. His daring, 
his courage, his tremendously construc- 
tive vision; his will to do, not so much 
for the sake of power, although he loved 
power, as for the sake of making his 
railways serve his country and the 
world. This picture from out the pages 
of Kennan’s volumes makes an in- 
effaceable impression on the mind. 
Harriman loved power and used ruth- 
lessly every bit of it that he possessed 
when it was necessary so to use it. The 
ruthless side of Harriman, which was 
distinctly in the America of his period 
and showed itself both in American 
finance and in American politics, is too 
lightly touched by Kennan. Thus his 
biography becomes on this side an 
apology, when it should have been a hu- 
man interpretation. There is a vast 
deal of paper wasted in justifying the 
Chicago and Alton activities of Harri- 
man, which were the subject of com- 
paratively unsuccessful attack by the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission and 
the Federal Government. Kennan pleads 
that everything was legal, within the 
rules of the time, and that the Govern- 
ment could not find otherwise. While 
this is measurably true, it is also true 
that the Chicago and Alton activities of 
Harriman are those, in particular of all 
his doings, which display from the be- 
ginning a dominant interest in profit 
rather than in railway soundness and 
service. In this respect the Chicago and 
Alton matter is very difficult to explain, 
because it seems unlike Harriman in 
any other of his great railway dealings. 
Kennan has been very successful in 
his chapters on “The Break with Roose- 
velt” in establishing in the reader’s good 
will the position of Harriman. This is 
all the more surprising because in its 
day the Roosevelt point of view swept 
all before it and public opinion in the 
country at large was heavily anti- 
Harriman. During the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministrations Harriman was the great 
railway figure of the country. He had 
combined the Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific and Central Pacific and Ore- 
gon Short Line into a great system 
which dominated the economic and often 
the political western part of the United 
States. After the vigorous struggle 
against them, he had joined with Hi!l 
and Morgan in the formation of the 
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Northern Securities Company, to estab- 
lish forever railway unity in the west- 
ern and northwestern sections of the 
United States. Unfortunately for him, 
because nothing came of it but trouble, 
Harriman had dipped into New York 
State and National politics, in a field in 
which he had not a clever hand. He 
had become, as sO many wealthy men 
have been beguiled by politicians into 
becoming, a collector of campaign funds 
in enrergencies for the party, and the 
results to Harriman were not satisfac- 
tory. He thought that he had not ob- 
tained that peculiarly square deal out of 
it, that reasonable quid pro quo which 
many a business man has expected un- 
der the same circumstances! Congress- 
man James 8. Sherman had come to 
Harriman for financial help in the Con- 
gressional elections of 1906, had been 
sadly rebuffed, and had reported to 
President Roosevelt some very unwise 
alleged remarks of Harriman ahout an 
easier and more direct way of reaching 
Legislatures, Congress, and even the 
judiciary. 

It was on the basis of the report of 
Sherman and on the basis.of the general 
psychology of the period against railway 
arrogance and combination, of which 
Roosevelt was the National spokesman, 
that the President attacked Harriman 
as a typical malefactor of great wealth 
and a general all-around undesirable 
citizen. Harriman was caught in a very 
unequal political struggle, and was much 
disturbed. It so happened that Maxwell 
Evarts, a son of Justice Evarts, had been 
present with Sherman at the campaign 
conference with Harriman. Harriman 
took Evarts to the White House, where 
Evarts declared that no such language 
as Sherman had reported had been used 
by Harriman on that occasion. Although 
this should perhaps have been sufficient 
to have caused at least a shadow of 
reasonable doubt upon the Sherman- 
Harriman controversy, it never altered 
Roosevelt’s policy towards Harriman in 
the slightest. 

In fact, other Harriman-Roosevelt epi- 
sodes in Kennan’s volumes go far to 
convince the reader that Roosevelt, 
though he meant to be, was, in fact, not 
entirely just to Harriman. Harriman, 
with all his faults, appears to have been 
an intensely patriotic American. One 
of his most dynamic acts of patriotic 
service was his saving of the great 
Imperial Valley in southern California 
from the overflow of the runaway Colo- 
rado River, following a series of gigan- 
tic floods in the year 1906. Nothing but 
the dogged persistence and overwhelm- 
ing efficiency of Harriman saved the 
homes and the lives of many thousands 






of people and many millions of Govern- 
ment property. The whole Southern 
Pacific Railway organization was thrown 
into the breach, although the Southern 
Pacific had far less to lose than any 
other party in interest. The Govern- 
ment at Washington was helpless. but at 
Roosevelt’s urging Harriman stuck to 
the task in the face of vast obstacles. 
He finally won, closed the breach and 
saved the wonderful Imperial Valley. It 
was at the very time when the Federal 
Government was hot on the trail of Har- 
riman, and Roosevelt did him scant jus- 
tice for his great service. 

It is an interesting problem in human 
psychology, but I think understandable 
As a matter of fact, each in his own 
field, Harriman and Roosevelt had nota. 
ble characteristics in common. Harri- 
man had the same daring, the same 
courage, the same constructive vision in 
business and finance that Roosevelt had 
in politics. And I have never known 
two men so much alike to understand 
each other, anyway. Besides, they had 
something of the same _ ruthlessness 
when it came to putting across what 
each thought should be put across. The 
true friends of Roosevelt always recog- 
nized both his great unselfishness and 
his terrific ruthlessness when once his 
mind was fixed upon a goal and those 
whom he thought he had reason to re- 
gard as enemies of his country were in 
his way. At times like that a passionate 
sense of getting a thing done right took 
possession of him, to the exclusion of all 
thought about personalities, friendships, 
or too close and enfeebling an analysis 
of facts. It was a terribly effective 
quality for the good of his country, but 
it sometimes led him into injustice to 
persons. . 

In the Harriman case, Roosevelt was 
the fighting leader of righteousness 
against some of the iniquities of the 
railways in his time. Harriman was a 
type. Harriman personified the iniquity. 
In his passionate eagerness to win the 
battle, as he conceived it, for his coun- 
try Roosevelt instinctively preferred the 
testimony of Sherman to the testimony 
of Evarts and paid no attention to which 
of them might be mistaken, paid no re- 
gard to reasonable doubt. The testi- 
mony of Sherman nailed the maiefactor 
of great wealth to the cross and did 
more than anything else to weaken Har- 
riman in the battle before the public 
opinion of the country. 

Both Harriman and Roosevelt were 
great. Each of them sought, with a 
greater or less degree of unselfishness, 
the honor and prosperity of his country. 
With Harriman financial profit and com- 
mercial power counted much; with 
Roosevelt they counted hothing. Harri- 
man had wonderful economic vision, 
greater than Roosevelt’s. Roosevelt had 
wonderful political and moral vision, the 
greatest of his age. It is not necessary 
that Roosevelt’s friends should make 
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him an idol; that would only mar his 
fame. 

Kennan makes out a good case for the 
human side of Harriman. When he was 
still a very young man and had neither 
wealth nor reputation, he gave himself 
with abandon to the organization and 
maintenance of a famous boys’ club of 
very large membership on the East Side 
in New York, a club that for thirty 
years he backed in its many good works 
with zeal and faithfulness. In 1907, two 
years before Harriman died, after one of 
the entertainments in the club audi- 
torium, a reporter for the New York 
“Herald” interviewed some of the boys 
as to their impressions of their founder 
and helper. These boys had seen Mr. 
Harriman. Some of them had talked 
with him. One of them, twelve years 
of age, said: “Mr. Harriman’s a great 
man. He’s the president of a railway, 
and he’s worth a couple of thousand, 
anyway. He’s.a quiet man, and never 
tells anybody down here anything about 
his business. He isn’t what I’d call a 
good-looking man, but I’ll bet he could 
put up a good fight. He lives ’way up- 
town somewhere, in a house all to him- 
self.” 

Another twelve-year-old: “He is the 
nicest man I ever saw, and he gives us 
boys uniforms and pays for our plays. 
He looks just like a man who lives down 
here on our block, and you wouldn’t 
think he’s such a wonderful man. His 
clothes are just like my father’s and he 
talks just like the rest of us. He works 
all day and all night, but he has to, be- 
cause his railroads run all the time and 
he has to tend to them.” 

One boy, fifteen years of age, said: 
“T’d rather be President of the country 
than president of the railways, because 
if you’re president of the railways peo- 
ple say you’re a bad man. They say 


things like that about Mr. Harriman, - 


but we know they ain’t true. If they 
were, he wouldn’t treat us boys the way 
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he does. Nobody makes him—he just. 


does it himself.” 

Harriman’s scientific expeditions to 
Alaska with John Burroughs and John 
Muir, his lifelong support of Dr. Trudeau 
in his splendid work with victims of 
tuberculosis at Saranac, his vast help- 
fulness at San Francisco at the time of 
the great earthquake and fire, his con- 
structive conciliation whenever compro- 
mise was necessary to progress—these 
and many other incidents of his life dis- 
close a human nature that was far from 
being selfish and refractory underneath, 
however much the surface impressions 
of personality might at times indicate 
the contrary. 

Harriman was always-in a struggle 
with the economic shortcomings of 
American public opinion and the Ameri- 
can Government about railway affairs. 
Undoubtedly the political organization 
of the railways in many a common- 
wealth and the monopolist trend of rail- 
way minds aroused an instinctive and 
on the whole sound opposition on the 
part of the American people. But the 
right was not all on the side of the rail- 
way reformers. Every year since Har- 
riman died has disclosed the need of 
greater unity of action and organization 
in order to eliminate inefficiency and 
waste from American railways. Ameri- 
can law, American government, .and 
popular opinion have always been op- 
posed to “pooling” of railway interests. 
I think economists are now generally 
agreed that if long ago pooling had been 
freely allowed under Federal supervision 
both the railways and the country would 
be economically better off than they are 
at present. Harriman’s genius and 
vision were in line with sound eco- 
nomics. But, it is also true that, in the 
last analysis, if either a Harriman or 
the country is to control, it must be the 
country. 

The battles and skirmishes between 
Harriman and Morgan as set forth in 
Kennan’s pages are very illuminating. 
Morgan was intrenched in the center of 
financial power, and usually the techni- 
cal honors of the struggle went to him, 
as notably in the battle for the control 
of the Northern Pacific. On the other 
hand, Harriman’s ideas about railways 
were usually wiser than Morgan’s and 
turned out that way in the end. Harri- 
man single-handed saved the Erie from 
the mistakes of Morgan. And the Union 
Pacific system itself is a monument to 
the superior insight of Harriman, who 
reorganized the road with enormous 
and permanent success after Morgan 
gave it up. In fact, one gets the im- 
pression that Harriman was nearly as 
good a financier as Morgan and a far 
better railway man. The growing hos- 
tility and dislike of the house of Mor- 
gan to the rising figure of Harriman 
were obviously an asset to the Federal 
Government in jts hunting of Harriman, 
although it must be said for Roosevelt 
that he attacked Morgan and Harriman 
without fear or favor, each in his own 
time and each for the purpose of win- 
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ning the battle of the country against 
what Roosevelt regarded and the coun- 
try regarded as the iniquities of the rail- 
ways. 

Harriman was a hard-working genius, 
but he was a genius born. At every 
stage he had the touch of a master work- 
man and the vision of a master mind. 
He saw that a great unified railway sys- 
tem was essential to the arousing and 
developing of the mighty West. He 
furnished the perfect railway system, 
and the West responded. Somebody in 
an argument before the United States 
Industrial Commission said disparag- 
igly: “Harriman didn’t create the great 
West. God Almighty did that.” To 
which Kennan replies with the story of 
the Russian peasant who begrudged the 
ten kopeks that he had to pay for a tea- 
kettle full of hot water. “God made the 
water,” he declared, “and he gives it 
freely to everybody.” “Yes, my little 
brother,” replied the dispenser of the 
hot aqueous fluid, “God made the water, 
but he didn’t make it hot around 
these parts. If you want God’s water, 
go to the river and fill your old tea- 
kettle.” 

Harriman’s vision was a world vision. 
He nearly succeeded in girdling the 
earth with a transportation system by 
water and rail. If it had not been for 
the inopportune sentiment created in 
Japan just then by the terms of the 
treaty between Japan and Russia—terms 
which were none too generous to Japan, 
anyway—Harriman would probably have 
completed an agreement with Japan and 
Russia for the development of the South 
Manchurian and Trans-Siberian rail- 
ways in connection with his own Union 
Pacific roads and steamers. Thus he 
would have girdled the world. Japan 
nearly acquiesced, but not quite. At the 
vital moment Japanese sentiment re- 
volted against any sort of American 
interference or control in that part of 
the world where she herself had secured, 
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at least from her standpoint, all too 


limited rights and privileges following 
much bloodshed and loss of treasure. 
Harriman was born in an Episcopal 
rectory and inherited a certain pioneer 
arine from his father, who wandered 
as California in search of a pul- 
pit; but the son inherited his balance 
and business capacity from his mother’s 
side. He had conspicuous initiative and 
energy from the beginning. Dr. Tru- 
deau, of Saranac, relates an incident of 
one of Harriman’s trips as a young man 
to Paul Smith’s Hotel in the Adiron- 
dacks. Paul Smith had purchased some- 
where a gilt ball, which with great pride 
he had placed on the flagpole in front 
of the hotel. “I told Paul,” says Tru- 
deau, “that I knew if Ed Harriman got 
sight of that ball when he arrived the 
first thing he would do would be to 
shoot at it. As the stage stopped, Harri- 
man jumped out, rifle in hand, caught 
sight of the bright ball at the top of the 
flagpole, and put a bullet through it be- 
fore shaking hands with us all.” 
Thoroughness was Harriman’s life 
motto. When he took possession of the 
Union Pacific, the road was in a deplora- 
ble condition. He learned all about it in 
an extraordinary way. With his en- 
gineers grouped about him in the obser- 
vation car, he had the engine back that 
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car over the thousands of miles of his 
new line that he might chart every de 
fect in rail or tie or bolt or curve or 
grade in the whole system. He seems 
never to have touched a railway without 
making it a better institution for the 
service of the community through which 
it ran and a more profitable property for 
everybody concerned. In this respect he 
was a marked contrast to the Jay Gould 
type. 

It is doubtful if we shall see his like 
again. He belonged to the period of 
giants who made great contribution to 
material progress. In the early years 
of his era American government and 
public opinion were in a rather parlous 
state, measurably futile, -and much 
looked down upon by the pioneering 
self-reliance of the giants. We now have 
a keener public opinion and a Govern- 
ment ever ready to act interferingly 
upon short notice. This is well. But is 
community efficiency going to take the 
place of the enormous individual effi- 
ciency of these earlier giants? Democ- 
racy has some distance to go before it 
fulfills the twofold function of looking 
out for the general welfare and at the 
same time providing efficiency and ini- 
tiative either from public or private 
sources to make general welfare pros- 
perous and productive. 
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DRAMA 
ESTHER AND BERENICE. Two Plays. By 
John Masefield. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. §$2. 

The two dramas offered by Mr. Mase- 
field in this volume must not be taken 
seriously by his readers. They were 
written primarily for a little group of 
amateur actors, among whom was the 
poet’s daughter, Judith; and to afford 
this group simple dramas in verse, em- 
ploying few properties and yet having 
stirring declamation and strong situa- 
tions, Mr. Masefield turned to Racine. 
“Berenice” is for the most part a direct 
translation, but “Esther” is more of an 
adaptation, for the poet has removed en- 
tirely the French choruses and substi- 
tuted matter of his own and greatly 
simplified the speeches. The results are 
two plays that would seem to be admira- 
ble additions to amateur drama, particu- 
larly to high school and small club en- 
deavors. 


IF. By Lord Dunsany. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $1.75. 

The idea of “If” is extremely enter- 
taining, and it affords Lord Dunsany 
opportunity to introduce a large number 
of his exotic figures of romance from 
some mysterious land of the East. John 
Beal misses a train, and for ten years 
he wonders what would have happened 
if he had caught it. A magic crystal 
gives him opportunity to go back ten 
years in his life and catch that train, 
and the major portion of the drama 
presents the strange things which hap- 
pen to him, among them his being 
whisked off to the East. The play is 


written in a vein of farce slightly more 
pronounced than we have been taught to 


look for from Lord Dunsany, ard there 
are even signs that he had his eye on a 
possibly successful stage production. 
Still “If” is extremely amusing reading. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


GREAT AMERICAN ISSUES. By John Hays 
Hammond and Jeremiah W. Jenks. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 


Instead of limiting the number of im- 
migrants in any ethnic group to a per- 
centage of such group. residing here, 
these authors propose as a test the readi- 
ness with which various immigrating 
races tend to become citizens in their 
new country. Certainly such a policy, 
rather than the other, would improve 
the quality of our immigration. More- 
over, its control should, as the authors 
suggest, be intrusted to a commission 
composed of members of highest quality 
and with powers permitting it to be 
lenient in requirements for admission at 
times when we need labor and rigid dur- 
ing periods of unemployment. Changes 
in the tariff can be most wisely worked 
out, warn these authors, as recommenda- 
tions to Congress by a permanent tariff 
commission whose interests will be en- 
tirely non-partisan. In the relations 
between capital and labor the objects to 
be attained can be reached, not by sepa- 
rate, but by combined action. This ex- 
plains, as the authors affirm, why labor 
leaders support and why certain reac- 
tionary capitalists oppose the principle 
of collective bargaining. At a time 
when the record of Mr. Hoover as Secre- 
tary of Commerce calls attention to the 
part played by engineers in our Govern- 
ment the reader will note the opinion 
of one of our most eminent engineers, 
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Mr. Hammond, as to the contributions 
that can come to our political life from 


the profession of engineering. He says: 
The engineer is exceptionally well 
qualified for public service. The 
quality of his training and the na- 
ture of his work compel him to take 
up every problem in the spirit of 
empirical science—a search for the 
truth; and he is accustomed to ar- 
rive at his conclusions only through 
a process of reasoning instead of 
through the influence of sentiment. 


POETRY 
SECRET WAY (THE). By Zona Gale. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 


Miss Zona Gale in her first book of 
poems attempts several forms with a 
high degree of success. She writes fairy 
stories in Spenserian stanzas, homely 
sketches of a Wisconsin town in free 
verse, employs terza rima with a deft 
touch, offers some excellently turned 
sonnets, and even includes a group of 
Hokku. She is not primarily a poet and 
poetry undoubtedly occupies a _ lesser 
place in her intellectual scheme than her 
prose, but there is a fine degree of sin- 
cerity in her verses. There is no doubt 


but that the “News Notes from Portage, 


Wisconsin” are the best part of the book, 
but none of them are quite short enough 
to lend themselves for successful quota- 
tion. The reader must be contented 
with “Wonder!” 


Here are the shadows veiling green 
with gray 

And winning all the wonder from the 
light; 

Here phantom fragrance swells and 
fails like sound; 

The hour distills itself to dark; the 
day 

Dreams in its grave and lo, the dream 
is night. 


Beloved, all the marvel of the May, 

The altared dark, the petals’ solemn 
white, 

The moments rich with farewell from 
the lips 

Of dying moments—what are these? 
We lay 

Our love beside them and exceed the 
night. 
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FICTION 
BESIDE THE TIDEWATER. By Philip Hub- 
bard. The Cornhill Publishing Company, 
Boston. $1.75. 
RED BUD WOMEN. By Mark O’Dea. The 
Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincinnati. $2. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
CATHOLIC SPIRIT IN MODERN ENGLISH 


LITERATURE (THE). By George N. 
Shuster. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $2. 


EDUCATIONAL 

BRIEF SPANISH GRAMMAR. By M. A. De 
Vitis. Allyn & Bacon, New York. $1.40. 

EVERYDAY USES OF ENGLISH. By Maurice 
H. Weseen. The Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. $2, 

HEALTHY CHILD FROM TWO TO SEVEN 
(THE). 
and Workers for Child Welfare. By Fran- 
cis Hamilton MacCarthy, M.D. The Mat- 
millan Company, New York. $1.50. 


SCIENCE 
SCIENCE AND HUMAN AFFAIRS. By Winter- 
ton G. Curtis. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York. $4. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Not merely one improved main highway, but 
a network of smooth, dustless, economical 
roads—this is “The Magic of Tarvia.” 


The Magic of Good Roads— 


H** a century ago the railroads reached far 
out into the wastes of the continent—tapped 
vast reservoirs of undeveloped wealth—lifted the 
pall of isolation from frontier life. 


Today, improved highways are completing the 
work that the railroads then began—are doing for 
individual districts what the railroads did for the 
country as a whole. 


The old-time “isolated community” is rapidly 
vanishing. In its stead are seen progressive towns 
and villages—centers of ever-widening circles of 
business activity. This is the magic of good roads. 


Nor are the benefits confined to towns and vil- 
lages. Good roads make farming more profitable. 


For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 














NewYork Chicago _—~Philadelphia 

letroit ew Orleans Birmin han City 
Atlanta luth Salt The 
Milwaukee Toledo Columb: tga 

ltimore ha Houston 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John,N.B. Halifax, N.S. 


They bring to the farmer and his family greater 
social advantages and better educational facilities. 
They make farm life more attractive. 


Yet with all their blessings, good roads need not 
be expensive. Whether for residential streets or 
country highways, Tarvia is the quickest, surest, 
most economical way to all-year roads, free from 
mud, dust and ruts and proof against water, frost 
and traffic. It is a coal-tar product made in grades 
to meet every road condition. 


One Tarvia road in your community will prove to 
you and your townspeople how good roads, with all 
their benefits, can be had at low cost. 


Illustrated booklets free upon request. 





Special Service Department 


This company has a corps of trained 
engineers and chemists who have given 
years of study to modern road problems. 
The advice of these men may be 
had for the asking by any one in- 
terested. If you will write our 
nearest office regarding your road 
problems, the matter will be given 
prompt attention. see 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





| The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 


| undertake to advise the purchase of any specific securit 


y. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 


| yvesultine from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
| All letters Times should ape ee to THE OuTLOOK FinanciaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





MILK OUT OF A STONE 


those who engage in industry. If it is true that human 

beings are entitled to a living wage, what about busi- 
nesses which are essential to the industrial life of the Nation 
also being entitled to a fair percentage of earnings? If a man 
cannot earn enough money to supply himself with decent food, 
clothing, and living quarters, it goes without saying that that 
man’s efficiency will not be as high as that of another man who 
can get these things. Few people will argue this point, whether 
or not they consider that every one is in fact entitled to a mini- 


[ise is much talk nowadays about a living wage for all 


mum compensation for his services. No starved horse can pull 
a heavy load. . 

So it is with business enterprises. Unless their earnings are 
sufficient to enable them to function properly they cannot render 
efficient service. This applies particularly to industries like the 
railways, the transit companies, and the lighting and power 
corporations. The whole theory of these enterprises is to ren- 
der efficient service to the public. Billions of dollars of capital 
are invested in them and they are in constant need of addi- 
tional capital. In order to attract investors a fair return 

















A Guide to 


vestments. 


Recommendations. 


Investment Selection 


urk monthly booklet, Investment Recommen- 
dations, serves many investors as a guide to 
. the purchase of securities. 


It contains a diversified list of securities, includ- 
ing government, municipal, long and short-term 
corporate issues, and other recommended bond 
offerings of attractive yield. 


Concise descriptions are given of many of the 
securities together with current financial data on 
the issuing companies. This information will be 
found valuable in the selection of suitable in- 


Upon request, at any of our offices, we shall be 
glad to send you the current issue of Investment 














OTHER OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


NEW YORK 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St. 
Madison Ave. & 6oth St. 


ALBANY, N. Y. CLEVELAND, 0. 
ATLANTA, GA. ERIE, PA, _ 
BALTIMORE, MD. HARRISBURG, PA. 


MAIN OFFICE: GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





J 
HARTFORD,CONN. READING, PA. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
SORT IE, PA ST, LOUIS, MO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, MAINE WASHINGTON, D.C. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
SCRANTON, PA, 











Guaranty Company of New York 
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upon the money invested must be as- 
sured. The rates which these corpora- 
tions may charge are determined by 
State and National commissions, which 
is another way of saying that they are 
paid fixed wages, just like the individ- 
uals who work for them. If these wages 
are not sufficient to insure adequate ser- 
vice and a fair return upon the capital 
invested, how is capital to be obtained? 
Corporations engaged in rendering ser- 
vice to the public are entitled to a living 
wage just as much as any individual, 
for the fortunes of the whole country, 
millions of individuals, are bound up in 
them, and their existence is essential to 
our National life. 

When a railway or a trolley company, 
or a gas or electric company, applies for 
permission to increase rates, a loud howl 
instantly goes up from thousands of 
throats, and the occasion is usually 
seized upon for personal advantage by 
numerous politicians. It is a curious 
circumstance of American life that we 
view almost every move of these kinds 
of companies with suspicion. There is 
another side to the question, however, 
that frequently has been too little con- 
sidered, and to illustrate what it is a 
little story may be of assistance. 

In a small town of the writer’s ac- 
quaintance there lives a woman accus- 
tomed to ride back and forth to a neigh- 
boring city, five miles distant, every day 
for business. The trolley company 
charges one fare each way. Several 
years ago the fare was _five cents; now 
it is eight. Recently this woman 
launched a bitter tirade against the trol- 
ley company because of what she de- 
scribed as its exorbitant charges. 

“Suppose,” the writer asked her, “the 
trolley was not there; how would you 
get to work?” 

She didn’t know. She admitted that 
it is too far to walk. A taxi would be 
out of the question, and the streets are 
too crowded with traffic to make a bicy- 
cle safe, and on many days the weather 
makes bicycle riding out of the question. 
The conclusion seemed to be that the 
trolley was the only feasible means of 
transportation. 

“Very well,” we said. “Is: eight cents 
much to pay for a five-mile ride?” 

“Perhaps not,” she admitted. 

“All right, then. One final question,” 
we said. “Suppose the trolley company 
cannot operate its cars unless the pas- 
sengers pay an eight-cent fare. Would 
you rather pay the eight cents or have 
the trolley line given up?” 

She said that she was convinced. 

People too often ignore this aspect of 
the matter. 

Another thing we as a people like to 
do is to criticise the service these corpo- 
rations render us. Perhaps one reason for 
this is that we are spoiled, accustomed 
to such good service generally that any 
breakdown is exaggerated in importance. 
But remember that none of these com- 
panies gives poor service intentionally. 
When the electric lights go out all over 
town and stay out for an hour, it is well 
to bear in mind that all the electric-light 
meters stop registering for an hour too, 
and the company is that much out of 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL 


WASHINGTON enjoys the distinction ‘of being 
the only city in America which has directly 
back of it the tremendous power of the United 
States Government in improvement and 
development. 


Our 7% Safeguarded First Mortgage Invest- 
ments are secured by improved, income-produc- 
ing property in Washington, and have behind 
them our record of no loss to any investor in 
forty-nine years. 


These investments are offered in denominations 
of $50, $100, $500 and $1,000, with a choice 
of maturities from two years to ten years. 
Under our Investment Savings Plan partial 
payments earn 7%. 


Write today for Booklet S-7 


Ce EHLSMITH @MPANY 
ounded 1873 


First Mortgage Investments 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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{7 The BVD’Red Woven Label 
kf isthe Trade Mark by which 
The BVD. Company assures 
you the far-famed comfort, 
long wear and dependable 
quality of its product. 


The BV.D. Company 
NewYork ~- 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ‘BV.D' UNDERWEAR 


Crotch ane a (Pat, sea raging 24 ena ‘ 
«| U.S.A.)Men’s $1.50 the suit, rawers, c the garment, 
Youths’ $1.00 the suit. ~~ 
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Bonds Up 
or Down? 


If you now hold or contemplate 
the purchase of Bonds as a long 
swing investment by all meansread 


Babson’ 


REPORTS 


Barometer letter just off the press. 
It gives you the plain unbiased facts 
and shows you what’s coming. This 
information is of vital importance 
to every investor. 


Report on Request 


This Barometer Letter and Booklet—‘‘Getting 
the Most From Your Money’”’ — is available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


MEMO: 


For Your Secretary 








Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hille, &?, 
Mass., as follows: Please Q™taasaie tee 
send me Bulletin H37 
and booklet “‘Getting the 
Most from Your Money” 
—gratis. 























ARE YOU AN INVESTOR ? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The 
Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook readers 
to solve intelligently their particular investment 
problems. Perhaps you are contemplating a shifting 
of your present holdings or have fresh funds to 
invest. In either case we shall be glad to give you 
specific information on any securities in which you 
may be interested. A nominal charge of one dollar 
per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
The Outlook Financial Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Automatically sorts and 
routes mail, memos, or- 
ders, etc., for all to whom 
mail is distributed. It 
holds reference papers out 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

pocket. When a trolley wire is down, 
the trolleys stop running, and not only 
the passengers are inconvenienced but 
the trolley company loses a great many 
fares. When an accident happens to cause 
a railway train to be late, that costs the 
company money. When a power plant 
breaks down, revenue is lost until re- 
pairs can be made. No company is in 
business to incur losses, and defective 
service is expensive to any company. 

Remember, therefore, that every com- 
pany is doing the best it can, and that 
when anything happens to impair its 
efficiency the company suffers more than 
you. And where would our modern 
civilization be without railways, gas, 
electric light and power companies? We 
take them more or less for granted, but 
if they should all suddenly cease to 
operate practically every person in the 
country would feel the effects within 
twenty-four hours. 

So when these companies ask a living 
wage for themselves don’t begrudge it to 
them, any more than you would to your- 
self if you were a worker in a factory 
asking the same consideration. Ask 
yourself what you would do without 
these corporations, and the chances are 
that presently you will be working for 
them and not against them. Happily, 
this attitude is becoming increasingly 
prevalent and people are realizing more 
and more that a public service corpora 
tion must have earnings just as much as 
a horse must have food. 

So it is with an individual and his 
savings. No man can expect a savings 
account to grow unless it is fed. No 
man can expect to own bonds and stocks 
unless he saves the money with which 
to purchase them. Riches don’t grow on 
trees, but are the result of hard work, 
thrift, and self-sacrifice. There is no 
more tragic sight in the world than a 
person grown old, unfit any longer to 
earn a living, and dependent upon the 
charity of relatives. On the other hand, 
there is no more satisfactory feeling 
than the knowledge that you have saved 
a competence to shield you from the 
ever-present wolf at the door. Wasn’t 
it Mr. Micawber who said that a man 
with an income of four pounds a week 
who spent the four pounds was sure to 
end up a pauper, but if he spent three 
pounds nineteen shillings and regularly 
saved the other shilling that meant inde- 
pendence? And there is truth in what 
he said. Regular saving is what always 
counts in the long run, and even if the 
amount is not large enough ever to win 
riches for you, it unquestionably will 
mean at least a certain amount of inde 


pendence. And independence is worth 
working for. 
Saving is essential to all success. 


This applies just as much to a corpora- 
tion as it does to an individual, for the 
rainy days come to both. So remember 
that if you yourself must earn a certain 
amount to enable you to take proper 
care of yourself and put something by 
for the rainy day the same thing ap- 





plies to big business enterprises as well. 
It is impossible to get milk out of a stone 
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Tours and Travel 


THE OUTLOOK 


Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 


Real Estate 
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CONDUCTED TRAVEL 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Nile Cruises in 
Private Steamer 


ESS 


Also Round the World Tours 


For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


Three Fall Tours 
to Paris, the Battlefields, Switzerland, and 
Italy in October 


Italy’s most poxfont a gg A the vin' itoge 
—when the heat has passed. Leaving N 
Sept. 16-30; returning from Te Res in Nov. 
The first party, leaving Sept. 16, being under 
the —_— a of our President, 
Mr. Egerton R liiams, author of ‘ “ Hill 
Towns of Italy,” “ Plain Towns of Italy,” 
etc., etc. 

THE EGERTON R. WILLIAMS CO. 
European Tours 

220 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘iver 


an organizer of asmall ay Established 1900. 
Bascock’s Tours, 13 Halsey St., Brooklyn. 











4 Near beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘Tratlic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





Hotels and Resorts _ 
CANADA 


CANADA’S WILDS 


= 

Northern Ontario 
Wabi Kon Camp 
Timagami. Lake Timagami 
ario, Canada 
The unspoiled maar ‘tee with itt 
comfort in the heart of four million 
acres virgin forest—1,502 lakes. Won- 
derful fishing, Guides, Boats, Canoes 
and Launchés. Bathing, Tramping. One night 
from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for booklets. 
MISS G. ORR, Timagami P. 0., Northern Ontario, Can. 


CONNECTICUT 
The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all the 
year. An idea] place for your summer’s rest. 
¢hours from New York. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 


MAINE 
THE BEECHES 


PARIS HILL, MAINE. A quiet, rest- 
ful place to spend the summer. 22 miles from 
Poland. Same White Mountain scenery. 
Country club in village 34 mile distant. 


YORK CAMPS 


Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, sata, open fires, 
autrel ining-room. Gar olf near by, 

ing, bathing, fishin rea vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk. Bookle err 


CAMP AIMHI 


North Windham, Maine 


Bathing, Booting, Canoeing, Fishing, Tennis 
imhi Famil amp — situated among the 
i1€s On the shore of Little Sebago Lake, Me. 
ffers a vatural, healthy, out-o' door life m 
© midst of an environment which is ideal for 
est and recreation. M. L. HODGSON, Mer. 













































Loon Lakg, Maine. 
J.Lewis York, Prop. 








































MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


cosy little house by the sea. Now 
rivate — Descriptive booklet. 
h season. 


Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (,%%, 


Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Some private baths. 
Many comfortably furnished rooms for gen- 
eral use.. Large, breezy, screened piazza. 
Cool fern room. ‘“Crow’s nest” outlook. 
a age eens walks and country drives. 
Tennis. Cream, berries, fruit, e; Ain chickens. 
$15, $18, $21, $25 a week. Tel. lesley 71342. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BEMIS CAMPS 


Overlooking KIMBALL LAKE 
near the White Mountains 
The place you’ve always wanted to know 
about, where zou ¢ u could rest and enjoy your- 





A quie 
open. 














self—boating, 1ing, fishing, tennis, horse- 

back riding, mountain c imbing, | nights 

around the camp-fire. Private cabins. Add 
H.C. B 8, South Chatham, N. H. 
NEW YORK CITY 








— While in New York— 


For a quiet, comfortable, home- 
like place in which to stay— 
Single rooms, use of buth, 81.50 & 82 


Suite, parlor, bedroom and bath, for 2, 
Gia 


Parlor, 2 bedrooms and bath, 4 or 
persons, 86 & 87 daily 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
AUTOMOBILE PARTIES 


-HOTEL CLENDENING- 


202 West 103d St., New York City 

















Few steps only from Broadway Subway Sta. 
ee ———— 
HOTEL JUDSON 53,%vgshing- 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 








Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St.. New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 








NEW YORK 


Adirondacks *ana'Gottages™ 
Boone Valley, N.Y. Season June 1- 
Very heart of highest peaks. hoome 
available ony for September. Rates $18 and 
20. Illustrated bookiet. M. E. Luck, Prop. 


FENTON HOUSE 42 'C2tiices 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. Write for folder and rGlonlars. 
C. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N. 


RHODE ISLAND 


THORNDYKE 
HOTEL 


JAMESTOWN 
OPPOSITE NEWPORT, R. I. 


On the Shore of Narragansett Bay 
Several nicely furnished summer cottages, 

all modern crane ts reason- 
able. Bookle 


VERMONT 


NHESTER, Vt. “The Maples.” Delight- 
ful summer home. Cheerful, large, nd 4 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold 
iazza, croquet, tine roads. Terms peer! « = 
efs. exchanged. The MissEs SARGEANT. 


___BOARD AND ROOMS 


UNUSUAL opportunity to week end at 
anu artistic tea house on the north shore of 
Long -Island. Highest x references given and 
required, 1,858, 








Adirondacks 


























Seaford’ Hell, est, 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of Jawn, 
, flower and vegetable _ ens. 

od the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


S? anatorium iu the Berkshires. De- 
lightfully located, spacious grounds, rooms 
large and airy. Modern improvements ; ideal 
for rest and relaxation; particular attention 
paid to diets. THE TERRACES, Hinsdale, Mass. 


Country Board 
Excep- 


Board in Private Family ‘05 
portunity. Large handsome house, every 
convenience, 2 acres of lawn and shrubery, 
spacious porch, high altitude, combining 
sea and mountain air, easy commiting SS dis- 
tance to New York. Suite of 2 large, apy bee - 
rooms, front sitting-room nd _ ‘amil 











of four—$100. Other rooms s near ba’ 
rooms, from $20 to $45. Address meRICH A, HARDS, 
132 Boule’ , Summit, N. J. Phone 67 M. 





iet, tful h lif 
Morristown, N. J. f2r's'tew guests in beau. 
tiful residential park near station. Excellent 
cuisine. Moderate rates. 7,929, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 
Fordway Camps — Auger Lake 


Spend your autumn a hardwood 
orest in the Adir: onde fo toot N ew 4-room 


furnished bungalows. Hunti: amine, ,tramp- 
- $20 per week, includin iow and use 
tr Sowboss. Mace & Nicolls, Keeseville, N.Y. 


BOYS CAMP F OR SALE 


jong howe m property and a reasonable 
price r custpuneed of ome of the finest boys’ 

camp sites in the country. diroudacks; 
miles of lake shore bordering Adirondacks ; 
woods, convenient to trains, excellent bath- 
ing and pening, and some exceptional equip- 
ment. 7,977, Outlook. 


VERMONT 


Small 


Vermont Farm 
For Sale on Easy Terms 


60-acre farm, barns, dairy 
fully equipped. Well-tilled 
fields. Crops growing. House 
of seven rooms, picturesquely 
situated overlooking three 
States. Address P. O. Box 3, 
West Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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@UMMER HOME FOR SALE 
Carbone). furnished in camp style. 14 
acres good land, Southern ——— as 

pe we ae re; bathin 
See ge Seok berries fo 





Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 
HALF PRICE 4 BEAUTIFUL 


HOME. Cost seneee pany terms. For 
particulars, address Bo x 238, uilford, Conn. 


p™ ecipices, Nature’s convulsions, 80 acres, ele- 
vated, remarkable views. Suitable magnifi- 
cent estate. Excellent roads. Near delightful 
old village. Particulars. Sage, Woodbury, Ct. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Estate for Sale 12e!! Point eat 


coast Florida, 39 miles north of Palm Beac' 
Property consists of 10 acres highly developed 
Oranges, rons: Mal men omy on- 
derful gardens. Main house has six master’s 
rooms, five baths, besides servants’ quar- 
ters. Boathouse, garage, gardener’s house, 
sto, ouse completely furnished. .Fine fish- 
and bathing. Inquire LAWRENCE M. 
ES, Railway Exchange Building.Chicago. 
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Re auto bus; 
vill C) LF Good ni on eenbors 5 mupplies 
near by. Owner on pro uri ugus' 
Mr. R. CALLEND DER. st Ww andebore ais 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES, POEMS, BaSATE, PLAYS 
WANTED. We teach you how to wri 

where and when to sell. Pune of your 
work guaranteed my now method. Walhamore 
+ = =o ay Capa J, Lafayette Building, Phila- 


BOOK MANUSCRIPIS WANTED! 
Any subject, immediate reading and re at. 
Dorrance, Publishers, 308 Walnut St., 
delphia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFE 8% FIRST MORTGAGE INCOME 
CERTIFICATES additionally secured, tax 
exempted, quarterly payments. Permanent 
or reconvertible. Ask circulars. Home Build- 
ing & Loan Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

_ COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome 
; home cooked food, catering, tea 














For Rent, Winter 
ag Fla. Season 1922-23 


Stienetively furnished cottage facing beauti- 
ful Sarasota Bay. 8 rooms, 3 baths, all con- 
veniences. Also furnished a) rtment, 6 
rooms. E. Pops, 1116 Century Bldg., Chicago. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual opportunity—lon; 

FOR SALE and wellectablishes fully 

quipped tea-room. Splendid opportunity 
for two trienda. Address 7,947, Outlook. 


Bi ON &. Amherst, Mass. 3 YE ‘yy 
Furnished. Delightful house, fine location, 
12 rooms, 2 baths, Garage. 7. 91, Outlook. 


DANVERS, MASS. vot" Sat) 


, 3 FOR SALE 
a beautiful estate in this fine residential town, 
20 miles from Boston and near the famous 
NorthShore. Very attractive house of 12 rooms 
with every modern convenience; stable with 
caretaker’s rooms, gara e, fruit and shade 
trees. Fine location ; near R.R. stations, elec- 
tric cars, stores, schools, churches, and public 
a Price $15,000. Full particulars and 


BE ees aalom, Mase 
NEW YORK 

















room, etc. Correspondence’ course. Aim. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. 


_EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Pag ANS, cafeteria ——— govern- 

ma’ rome, housek 440 

aay Miss Richards, Prov Bence, I Box 5 
it Side. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schocis. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

TEACHERS wanted for public and private 
schools, colleges, and universities. Education 
Service, Soaser uilding, Chicago. 

DIRECTORY for secretaries and social 
workers. Miss Richards, Provideuce, R. I. 
Box 5 East Side. Boston office. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable Aheneey fer an 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 

grade note paper and 100 envelopes rinted 
vith our name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. You can +> eaper 
stationery, but do you want to? wis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. 

















100 name cards, 50c. 100 business cards, 
Go Burnett Print Shop, Box 145, Ashiand, 





Lake Champlain 


Executor’s Sale 


Over thirty acres recently subdivided. 


pony bungalow built for year round om 


also well-arranged summer i t-deep. 
oem 100 ft. lake frontage nye 

Held by private any years pine 

growth ; ideal locati “ beaut ul view ft e 
and mountains ; secluded but available to all 
supplies and near State 5 e most de- 
sirable location on the lake now my the mar- 
ket. Property of “ rade rarely available 
for poneieaee. Apply JOHN B. CLEMENTS, 
Westport, N. Y., agent for executor. 





HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses pai, 
as Railwa ic Inspector. Position coe. 
r 3 months’ s: time study or 
os La: jes. 
CM Standard 





ons y refunded. Excel 
Write : for Free Booklet 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 
MANAGING housekeeper for two gentle- 
men, father and son. Must be ex erienced 
and capable. References requi 
Copeland, Parnassus, 
WANTED—Useful companion and house- 


old assistant. Education and refinement 
more pay than experience. 1,861, 
utloo! 
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mae det ree 


“Pointex” 


3. Pat. Of 


Smooth and Ns as the oleaming 


mahogany Steeles 


that reflects them 


are the white silk “Onyx Pointex” hose 


shown above. 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 


Wholesate Distributors, 


New } ork 





HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Teachers and Governesses 
WANTED — Teaching governess. Usual 
subjects, music, and handwork. Children 
under eleven. Must be person of culture, 
experience, and ability. Country position. 
1,855, Outlook. 


__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 

ENGAGED minister wants community 
church field. Mountain West preferred. 1,812, 
Outlook. 

WANTED, by woman, university gradu- 
ate, position as dean or adviser in small col- 
lege where broad teaching experience, ex- 
ecutive ability, sincerity of purpose, count. 
1,852, Outlook. 

Gusiness Situations 

MARRIED man, age 29, now a manufactur- 
ing executive, desires employment which will 
keep him out of dvors. 1,806, Outlook. 

POSITION wanted as director of young 
people’s work. Vassar graduate. Experience. 
1,830, Outlook. 

SECRETARY—College graduate, s1x years’ 
experience in stenography, bookkeeping, and 
correspondence. Salary $2,000. 1,834, Outlook. 

EXECUTIVE — Capable young woman. 
publicity experience, successful campaign 
work, desires interesting high grade position, 
oe rbly - Philadelphia or New York. 

37, Outlook 

"SIMMONS Colle ze graduate of the insti- 
tutional management course desires position 
as dietitian or tea-room manager, in or near 
New York or Boston. 1,847, Outlook. 

WANTED, by young lady with college 
education and experience, position as secre- 
tary*in private home, school, or institution in 
New York City. Address’ Box 239, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

COLLEGE man, 37, married, 8 years pri- 
vate school teacher, 4 years social worker in 
France, 2 years of business, seeks opporsanity 
where proven ability to deal with French 
people and desire to further international 
understaudiug may be of value.1,856, Outlook. 

SUCCESSFUL, experienced young woman, 
ce npaign, publicity, writer, public speaker, 
newspaper work, desires posit‘on in New 
York. Best references. 1,857, Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WOMAN —Experienced, refined, educated, 
desires position as eae to elderly lady, 
or governess. Excellent referenc’s. Mrs 
Venable, 1 Lane Seminary Pl. W. H., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 











Companions and Domestic Helpers 

LADY wishes positior (on or after Septem- 
ber 20) as companion or houseke-per. Re- 
fined, capable, and experienced. 1,844, Outlook. 

NURSE, capable, refined, compastionsbis, 
for invalid. Can go anywhere. hysician’s 
reference. 1,845, Outloo 

POSITION as companion, managing house- 
keeper, or care of invalid or elderly woman, 
by refined, educated woman. Excellent ref- 
erences. 1,849, Outlook. 

WOMAN of culture as companion to wo. 
man (not invalid) or child (preferably mother 
less). ee exchanged. 1,853, Outlook, 

LADY, 28, as personal meld o or companion. 
mtd Address H. E. 1801 S. Main 
St., Elkhart, Ind. 

VIRGINIA lady, cultured. experienced, 
and good traveler, desires position of trust ; 
companion to elderly lady or chaperon to 
young girl. Highest references given and 
required. 1,859, Outlook. 

REFINED, educated woman desires en- 
gagement as housekeeper, housemother in 
echool; would manage gentleman’s home 
and children. Capable of \ apne full charge. 
References. 1,862, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 
TUTOR — An experienced tutor wants 
pupils} for summer in elementary 6r high 

school subjects. Address Box ! F. 
eo N. J., or phone Farmingdale 


COLLEGE professor, university graduate, 
North American, desires post immediately 
to teach English in Latin-American universit 
or college. Moderate salary. Speaks Spanis! 
and French. 1,860, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorou > 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance is furnished. Fer further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. No samples. 
References. 309 West 99th St. 

BOOKKEEPING in a week. Dukes, 185ic 
Walton Ave., New York. 

ELIMINATION, the keynote of health. 
Food, not medicine, secures results. 

Life Cook Book.” edition, 25 cents. 
Ceuter St., New even, Conn. 











BY THE WAY 


HE American Automobile Association 
T offered a prize of $25 for the best 
new word descriptive of the reckless auto 
driver. The word which won the prize 
was “flivverboob.” The word seems to 
us descriptive so far as it goes, but not 
all the people to whom it is meant to 
apply drive flivvers. 


The phone family has a new member, 
fathered by the Bureau-of Mines. It is 
the geophone. It is developed from an 
instrument used in the World War to 
detect earth and rock sounds made in 
the construction of military mines and 
tunnels. In peace it is applied, among 
many things, to the saving of the lives 
of miners entombed as a result of fires 
and explosions. By the use of this in- 
strument it is possible to locate the 
approximate position of an entombed 
miner through many feet of earth and 
rock. The new instrument can also be 
used to detect the location of leaks in 
water mains. 


The ways of the swindler are manifold 
and the Post Office Department is kept 
busy preventing the misuse of the mails. 
One colored gentleman recently offered 
to sell for $10 the “Keys to the King- 
dom.” Instead of a free pass to heaven 
all his many dupes received for their 
money was a printed pamphlet contain- 
ing a jumble of absolutely unintelligible 
verbosity. The swindler, on _ being 
caught, swore to refori. ‘ut not long 
after was caught again at the same 
game. 

The Kansas City “Star” tells us that 
the Missouri Highway Commission laid 
out the main road between Kansas City 
and St. Louis in a line which touches 
but does not pass through the centers of 
population. The rapid growth of auto- 
mobile traffic forced the adoption of this 
plan. The time may come when towns 
will be as glad to get through automo-f 
bile roads away from their main streets} 
as they are now to effect the removal of 
railway tracks at grade. 


The Portland “Oregonian” reports that 
Jackie Coogan, the side-partner of Char- 
lie Chaplin, has in his eighth year 
earned $1,000,000. It is not surprising 
that the “Oregonian” finds cause to won- 
der in the fact that a boy who might, 
in the progress of normal boyhood, be 
catching his first bullhead has already 
smiled his way into the millionaire 
class. Jackie Coogan has apparently 
found a treasure beyond even the 
dreams of Huck Finn. 

Dr. Charles Park, although a lover of 
Latin, told at a recent gathering of the 
protest of a Brown University sophomore 
against study of the dead languages. 
The sophomore, according to Dr. Park, 
pasted the following lines “To the Dead” 
on the University bulletin board: 

All are dead who spoke it. 

All are dead who wrote it. 

All are dead who learned it. 
Blessed death! They earned it! 
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ThePratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to sohemnp pubie and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. m. O«. Pratt, Mgr. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 


A Small School for Small Boys 


Rev. and Mrs. F. H. Bigelow — into their home 15 
to 20 boys from 7 to 12 — of 

Thorough training is aven in the funda- 
mentals of elementary subjects with much 
on «agen attention to manners and 
habits. 

All participate in the healthful outdoor life. the sports 
and recreations. Write for circular or for interview. 


THE RECTORY SCHOOL, POMFRET, CONN. 


The SANFORD SCHOOL 


A COUNTRY LIFE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Of distinctive character with a home atmosphere, 
in a typical New England farm community, 700 
feet above sea level. 

Supervised Sports. Special facilities and 
Training in Business, Farming, Dramatics 
Individual attention under experienced 
teachers. Thorough preparation for All 

Colleges and Technical Schools. 


DANIEL S. SANFORD, Redding Ridge, Connecticut 





























Southfield Point Hall 
A SCHOOL FOR GIR 

Beautifully situated on Long ool Sound at 
Southfield Point. 

oo General and College Preparatory 
ourses. 

Separate Lower School. aa enrollment. 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B.A.., Prin. 
BERNICE TOWNSEND SORTER. Asst. Prin. 

tamford, Conn. 














Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s 
Country Boarding School for Girls 


An estate of 90 acres, on the edge of one of New England’s 
most charming villages, on the direct line between New 
York and Boston. Additional new building ready in the fall. 


Preparation for College. General Courses. 
Special emphasis on Spoken and Written 
English and French. Athletics and Sports. 


Mary Louise Marot, Thompson, Conn. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


THe ERSKINE SCHOOL 


For the Vocational and Business Train- 
ng 

of Women Graduates of 

Private Schools and Colleges. 

Two Residences. Separate Schoolhouse. 





De Witt Clinton School 


210 Newbury Street, Boston 
A DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for College and Technical School 


Expert Teaching and Tutoring by Specialists 
in each College Entrance subject. Afternoon 
supervised studies and athletics. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hebberd take into their home 

at Newtonville a small number of carefully 

selected desirable boys from 16 to 20 years. 

Board, tuition, and care, including evening 
supervised study, season tickets to Harvard 
Football Games and Symphony Concerts, 
$1,200. 

JOHN B. HEBBERD, A.M., Director 

Minot, Mass. 





School 


FOR 250 BOYS $800,000 Equipment 
Upper School, 14-19. Lower School, 12-14. 
Expense: $1,000 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 
For catalog address the Registrar 
G. DUDLEY CHURCH, M.A. 


Mr. Ashton Tutors Boys 


For the Fall Examinations of the 
College Entrance Board 


Mr. Ashton works personally with each individual boy. 
For 15 years he has had a high degree of success. cag me 

text-books are built up from day to day for eac bey based 
on the boys’ weaknesses. Efficient assistants $s drill the boys. 
Asa result Mr. Ashton’s boys win in the examinations. 


100 acre estate. 600 feet 
above the Hudson. 34 
miles from New York City 
Summer and Winter Sessions 
Henry S. Ashton, Hessian Hill, Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


for Supervisors of Music 

PW Sm Lg Harmony, person. 
Chorus and Orchestra oy oe 
Voice, Violin, Pipe-Orga 

51 MAIN STREET, POTSDAM, NEW “YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Snyder Outdoor School 


for Boys 
Fall and Spring Terms in the 
MOUNTAINS of 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Winter Term—Jan. to March—in 


Fiorima, on Captiva IsLanp 


Outdoor life in the Salt Air and on the Salt 
Water. Cruising, Fishing, Hunting 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Separate 

Group for Young Boys 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalog on request 


CLARENCE ELMER SNYDER, A.M. 
935 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 























NEW JERS 


The McCarter eng 


Cranford, New Jersey 
For little children from four to olght years of age. Ideal 
home and school life. ice McCarter. 








NEW MEXICO 








College Prepara- 
tion and School 
Work combined 
with Outdoor Life 
on a big ranch in 
the High Timbered 
Rockies. 

Bet ent Regence 
fully supervised. 


equipment. pana Tips 
Pack Horses. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 
A School for Girls High in the Mountains 
In old residential pomrnaps fe A in the most 
eA 


beautiful and healthful section of lleghanies, 
6 miles from Altoona on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 





College Preparatory or Vocational Courses 
happily combined with Outdoor Life. Week- 
end camping trips. Supervised Athletics. 


Music and Domestic Science Courses. Spacious, 
well-equipped, homelike buildings. 
For catalog, book of views and full 
in formation, address 
_ MISS ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 


VIRGINIA 











Invigorating Climat 
. 7500 feet above sea 
a level. 
A. J. CONNELL, Director 
Les Alamos Ranch School 
Otowi, Sandoval Co.,New Mexico 











NEW YORK 





Write for prtates about Special Courses p d for 
the individua 
EUPHEMIA E. 


129 Beacon Street, 


HALLOCK SCHOOL 


In the Berkshires 


A School for Forty Boys 
Each boy’s Sndivigeatity personality and scho- 
lastic dae 2 are considered of first t importance. The 
limited number permits of intimate relations and care- 
ful “Ptfichom 
fficient Preparation for ‘College 
25 acres.. Six peqpitainge. Athletic 
F “Gymnasium. Snow Sports. 


in detail about 1 jour boy and his 
Bok 7 at he ney. ; 
ted catalog on yequest. 


McCLINTOCK 
Boston, Mass. 

















dicate just what he can do to help. 
GERARD nareetx, A.M., Great Barrington, Mass. 





BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 


Mrs. EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B.S., Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 


General Academic and College Pre- 
yates Courses. Music and Art 
New York advantages. 
Music Department : 


Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic Adviser 
Mrs. Florence M. Stevens, Director 


Art Department : 
Mr. George W. Bellows, N.A., Director 
Junior School, Post-Graduate Department 














WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG GIRLS. Col ratory and 
a a Bl es ——. of the hou house Tye ach sibel 
un r Ow stu rin em 
Gaon on and to inctleate hab habits of order and ene omy. a 
Mile. Lza M. Boutieny, Box 47, Warrenton, Va. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State. offerr a 23 years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its e a. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, Ne ow York 























TO SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 


Tis OUTLOOK each week goes.into 100,000 
nee refined homes. It is carefully 

parents who desire the best possible 
mw abilities for their children, and who 
possess the means to send them to the best private 
schools. Your advertisement in The Outlook 
will reach a selected and interested audience. 


THE vo. SCHOOL RATE IS 85 CENTS A LINE 


‘or further information 
ook Gr 381 Fourth Ave, N.Y. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 
TS articles by Clifford A. Tinker, 
who is a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy, have appeared recently in 
The Outlook. Both described contribu- 
tions made by the United States Navy 
not only to naval science, but to modern , 
- | navigation: One of these concerned the 
use of radio on the sea, the other con- 
cerned the adaptation of the ancient 
catapult to modern aviation. Lieutenant 
Tinker is in the Bureau of Aeronautics. ( 
] 
: eRBERT S. GORMAN, essayist as well 1 
as poet, a native of Massachusetts, } 
has contributed to various newspapers ; 
and periodicals including The Outlook. 
OHN C, LONG was graduated from Am- 
herst in 1914 and received a fellow- | 
ship in economies and sociology from ’ 
Harvard in the following year. He is 
now Secretary of the National Autome- t 
bile Chamber of Commerce. a 
k 
e Ewron A. FuEsSsLE, whose contribi- i 
ar on ] Mm tions have become familiar to the i 
readers of The Outlook, has been in n 
" - newspaper work in Boise, Idaho; in t 
On the film that ruins teeth Sette, Waehteaen:. ie Chem. I Es 
nois; in Sioux City, Iowa; in Omaha, t 
Dental science has declared a war on Germs breed by millions in it. They: nam 28 “~— go goa ngewe 7 v 
film. Millions of people, half the world with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea & ae Me 
over, have joined it. And leading dentists Many serious troubles are now traced to know Main Street,” whose fortunes in t 
everywhere are securing new recruits. them. being pulled from the mud he rehearses 
This ten-day test will show you the in this issue. Mr. Fuessle, whose name c 
results. Make it and note the change that Failed di is pronounced with consummate ease t 
comes in cleaner, prettier teeth. ailed to end it when the trick is known, is a member n 
Old teeth cleaning methods have failed | of The Outlook’s staff. t 
; to end film. Much was left to, night and 
Makes teeth dingy day, threaten serious damage. That's why ell fears . , . 
Film is that viscous coat you feel. It well-brushed teeth discolored and decayed. MOGEN B. OaAKLry sends her contribu- ul 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth and Dental science has for years sought ways tion from Philadelphia, where pro- r 
stays. It makes white teeth look dingy. to fight that film. Two effective methods | fessional municipal politicians need si 
And most tooth troubles are now traced to have been found, and able authorities have | watchers if any do. Several years ago A 
Fin ie whet destin, net te tat, Rien ene ee ef 
lim 18S wha iscolors, no e eetn. w e e “ 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food dentifrice called Pepsodent—a tooth paste veg ss tsnen aes alee ad eae W 
substance which ferments and forms acid. based on modern dental knowledge. And : 0! 
It“holds the acid in contact with the teeth to millions of people it has brought a new 
to cause decay. era in teeth cleaning. ' UBERT VANSANT CorYeLL, a native of ° 
Cornwall, New York, where he re- . 
. M4 . ceived his preparation for college in the 
These five effects twice daily public day school and at the Cornwall el 
Pepsodent combats the film in two effec- sired effects. All of them are deemed | Heights School (now the Stone School), G 
tive ways. It leaves teeth highly polished, essential. But old methods never brought | a graduate of Harvard, has been a physi- si 
so film less easily adheres. them. cal instructor and a teacher of English ve 
_ It also multiplies the salivary flow. That Send the coupon fora to-day Tube. Note] 4. the past eleven years, first in the th 
is Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. It how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark a — | 
multiplies the starch digestant in the saliva. the absence of the viscous film. See how public schools of St. Louis, then of 
That is there to digest starch deposits that teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. assistant principal and principal suc- fo 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of the In a week the results'will surprise and | cessively in the Shady Hill Country Day U 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer of delight you. And your home, we believe, | School, Philadelphia, and finally in 
acids which cause decay. will adopt this new method. Don’t wait} Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge, a] 
Every application brings these five de- longer. Cut out the coupon now. Massachusetts, at fa 
which institution B: 
rc PAT. OFF. he is now head of la 
10-Day Tube Free “| P@PSOCENL |i jue: dae: : 
REG.U.S. ment. — ag 
THE, PEPSODENT COMPANY, one edge of boys, thus 
Dept. 166, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, The New-Day Dentifrice based on experi- 2 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to A scientific film combatant, whose ence, has certainly 
every application brings five desired not been blunted by 71 
viticteticnigin sige Selb iia thaliana kclbacaas effects. Approved by highest author- =| the fact that he has 
ities, and now advised by leading been coach of the tir 
OTT EE REE SR RE NE SENS dentists, everywhere. All druggists Harvard gymnastic ta 
Only one tube to a family supply the large tubes. team. 








